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Special Trap Champion 


Four Good Guns 


Iver Johnson Hammerless Double Barrel Shot Gun 
Safety mechanism sets itself when gun is opened—the triggers 
cannot be pulled till safety button is released. Top lever is not 
controlled by a “trip,’” but automatically comes back to normal, 
permitting hammers to be lowered without snapping. Made in 
all gauges, including the .410. Various barrel lengths. Also 
furnished at an extra cost, with selective type automatic ejec- 
tor; the only moderately priced double barrel gun so made. 


Iver Johnson Matted Top Rib Single Barrel Shot Gun 


Popular with sportsmen. The glare-proof, finely Matted Top Rib 
extends full lengthof barrel. Barrel and lug of high car- 
bonsteel forged in one piece. Full choke. Made in 12, 16, 
and 20 gauges, and.410 bore, with various barrel lengths. 


Iver Johnson Special Trap Single Barrel Shot Gun 


A gun designed especially for trap-shooting, to sell at a 
moderate price. It has a ventilated rib, finely matted, 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS 
New York—151 Chambers St. 


41 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


extending the full length of the barrel, giving a maximum 
relief from heat waves. The matted top prevents glare. 

Compensating locking bolt insures against shooting loose. 
Stock and forend are of black walnut, beautifully hand- 
checkered and polished. Automatic ejector. 12 gauge only; 
32-inch barrel fitted with two Lyman Ivory Sights. 


Iver Johnson Champion Single Barrel Shot Gun 
The “old reliable” for years. Barrel and lug of high carbon steel, 
forged in one piece. Barrel full choke which assures close, hard 
shooting. Adjustable main spring tension bar. Made in various 
gauges, including the .41 0, and various lengths of barrel. 


Complete New Firearms Booklet for Sportsmen 


Catalog “‘A” shows in detail all the Iver Johnson “Ham- 
mer the Hammer” Safety Revolvers as well as Iver John- 
son Single Barrel Shot Guns and Hammerless Double 
Barrel Shot Guns. Write for copy today. It’s free. 
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HUNTERS 


This section’ led the state in the 
largest shipment of Big Game in 1926- 
27 and is going to lead this fall. Deer 
season opens October I6th, closes De- 
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I would say the Jackson Hole, or Jack- 
son’s Hole (both right) is the outstanding 
big game hunting ground of the United 
States. 


: license 
means that small portion of the valley country is rugged and ideal for deer and modatid 
where the outlaws formerly had their black bear. Pennsylvania is outstanding Lake a 
cabin. Broadly speaking it includes all in her game conservation work and Pot. ae 


of the Snake River drainage basin from 
Yellowstone Park on the north, south to 
Hoback River, a region of about 3,000 


square miles in extent. It should always te] , Coudersport: N Ww Hotel, REE 

cember Ist. Non-Resident hunting li- be good game country because it is “fed” Suginsicns, - a, = Reachey 

cense $15.00, sold at camps. I have by Yellowstone National Park, where no Fipton 
21 camps on different lakes and ponds. hunting is permitted. cu , Tom 
MBERLAND GAP—Clairborne foot 

Game guaranteed. Can accommodate County, Tennessee. Is reached “both by Sail 

a few more hunters. Write to OCRACOKE—Hyde County, North the LI. and N. R. R. and the Southern duck-h 

FRED McGOWAN Carolina. Located on Pamlico Sound and Railway. It is located in the eastern and the ex 


the Atlantic Ocean, in the extreme eastern 
part of the state. 


from Belhaven, on the Norfolk and South- Tennessee lines. It is hard by the Pow- tucky ] 
ern Railway, or from Oriental or New el] and Clinch Rivers and Fern Lake, the M 
Bern, on the same railway. South of and offering both bass and trout fishing. It some t 
adjoining Currituck Sound. Goose, brant isn’t so much the fishing but the hunting width 
and duck shooting. One of mighty few that will interest you, at this time. There The 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Edited By twe 
fror 
FOR SALE MORRIS ACKERMAN 5 
(Editor Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide) as ¢ 
wa 
m rves 2 
Ga e Prese JACKSON HOLE—Lincoln County, brant hunting spots of North America. - 
Properties which not only afford Wyoming. Located in the northwestern (Made famous by the noted author and a 
lendid mbination duck, quail part of the state. Reached via Northern outdoor writer, Rex Beach, with whom | oe 
ee ae + eee, Pacific Railway through Gardiner, Mon- have had the pleasure of fishing and ala 
wild turkey and deer shooting, ex- tana; through Oregon Short Line via hunting, and I don’t mind telling you os 
cellent fishing, etc., but also repre- Ashton, Idaho; Union Pacific System to there is no finer man in the care in pee 
: ; ; 5 Victor, Idaho, or Rock Springs, Wyo- all the world.) The hunter who has been os 
— td ery ete = ming; or via C. B. and Q. R.R. to Cody. a “blind” and sink-box shooter will get a boo 
mirably situated on South Caro ina Pack, stage or motor into the “Hole.” surprise at Ocracoke, where brant and bts 
and Georgia Coasts, where forty- Good roads north and south and east and geese are hunted from eeneeee “forts” dal 
i i istri i hides bein : 
seven Eastern financial and indus- west through the district. erected in the open water, the g ¢ W 
ial hased similar Offers the best elk hunting on the conti- made of boards and square-shaped, the Lodge 
trial magnates purchased sim : h ber of shooter blazing away through openings 
; ; nent. Moose plentiful, though number o u Wate 
Properties past Winter. Full de- licenses to hunt them limited. (Only open between the boards. If it sounds good to binge: 
tails upon request. moose hunting country in the United you drop a note to Pamlico Inn or Gary Island 
States.) Both black-tail and white-tail Bragg and R. S. Wahab. Address them in No: 
L. H. SMITH deer. Black, cinnamon and some grizzly at Ocracoke, Hyde County, N. C. 
Ten D 5 s hoe bear. A limited number of bighorn sheep. — 
en UVrayton St. avannah, Ga Badger, coyotes and a few cougar. Ex- ; 
cellent trout fishing in Bridger and sey- POTTER COUNTY, Pennsylvania. —Wy 
eral other lakes, Many streams. Some Located in the northcentral section of the part o: 
. : state, along the New York state line. ern P; 
ducks during fall flight. : 
¢ Possibly the best herd of antelope in the Reached by the Pennsylvania R. R. to on the 
BIG CAME AND FISH United States not far from Valley. Open Coudersport, the principal stopping place on the 
in season, the first in many years, was of the Majority of both anglers and Montar 
BRITISH COLUMBIA granted in 1927. Reported’ some $00 pg ra oxigen dey for fate guitey 
Moose, caribou, elk, Coast deer, mountain goat, bucks of these animals taken at that time. ing and hunting in the euathenaenern part hons'te 
mountain feet eo =. oh sare, If you are contemplating trip make your of Potter Brook brown and rainbow trout park be 
sing) Game birds “September “te January. license: and outfitting arrangements well  ‘ ei Sal Possibly off h 
Salmon-fishing with fly or 7 ee = in advance. My friends Ty Cobb and — a. ee _— = eevee bo mos 
r. rou 
Se ee ae Gein Bea ae ‘November. Tris Speaker ‘both recommend Max [Ve Dest black bear Deng 10 the state. = 
; lable by motor . : ; Average good deer hunting. Still good shootin 
All districts except Cassiar availabl y Wilde PO Cod Wyomin as guide ’ 
over 17,500 miles of roads. Comfortable hotels » £. OU, y; y a grouse country. (I know grouse are re- intereste 
everywhere. Some of the most sporting golf and outfitter. E. G. Brown Wilson, Wy- . : ae fae 
urses in the world. Ideal place for hunter, : ’ sr » ported scarce in Michigan, Minnesota, lots of 
rr aba oming, runs one of the many “dude 
a . anes and dian both idode and New York, New England and eastern Cut-t 
Bureau of Provincial Information eens: ™ Canada, yet I saw more grouse in Potter brown, 


county this spring than I have seen any- 
where else in years. Three hundred and 
sixty-five thousand grouse were taken in 
Pennsylvania last year.) About one-third 
of the county is state forest land. The 
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ter is just one of the good counties. Good 
motor roads right into the heart of it. 
Crittenden, McConnell and National Ho- 
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js pretty fair hunting over most of the 
state, especially for quail. In addition to 
quail, around Cumberland Gap, are some 
black bear, wild turkeys, pheasants, rab- 
bits and squirrels. Local hunters, with 
dogs, can be picked up to act as guides. 
There are two hotels, the Pinnacle and 
the Whitaker. 





CURRITUCK SOUND—Currituck 
County, North Carolina. Served by the 
Norfolk and Southern Railway, from 
Norfolk to Snowden, motor east to Sound; 
Bennet Line steamer from Norfolk south 
to Munden, Knott’s Island, Waterlily and 
Back Bay, all on Currituck Sound. The 
most famous waterfowl hunting ground 
in the eastern section of the United States, 
not forgetting Barnegat. A fresh-water 
“lake” paralleling the Atlantic Ocean, 
from which it is divided by a narrow 
sand-bar. Extends, north and south some 
twenty-five miles. It varies in width 
from four to five miles. 

Scuds of ducks and geese winter here— 
as do an ever increasing number of wild 
swans. Bluebills, redheads, canvasbacks 
and ruddies are predominant. The Can- 
ada honker is the principal member of 
the larger birds. Mostly open-water duck 
shooting, consequently hunting done 
mainly from sink-boxes and “batteries.” 
Shooting four days per week, for water- 
fowl. Shore birds and quail, for variety. 
(You can get brant in the next Sound 
south, Pamlico, at Cape Hatteras and 
Ocracoke. But that’s another story.) Lots 
of places to “fitout.” Here are a few: R. 
§. Walker, Poplar Branch; Leary’s Gun 
Lodge, Mamie; Whites’ Game Preserve, 
Waterlily; W. O’Neal and Son, Har- 
binger; Sandy Point Preserve, Knott's 
Island; Wright Brothers, Jarvisburg. All 
in North Carolina. 








YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 
—Wyoming. Located in the northwestern 
part of the state. Reached via the North- 
ern Pacific through Gardiner, Montana, 
on the north; the Union Pacific serves it 
on the west through West Yellowstone, 
Montana; the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy hits the eastern entrance through 
Cody, Wyoming—the park being reached 
from here via auto stage. I mention this 
park because it is generally regarded as 
the most successful wild game refuge in 
the world. We hear a lot of talk about 
“shooting big game with a camera.” If 
interested in this Yellowstone park has 
lots of IT. 

Cut-throat, rainbow, Loch Leven, 
brown, eastern -brook and “Mackinaw” 
trout as well as “Montana” or arctic 
grayling are sufficient inducements to the 
tourist and a fly rod should be in the out- 
fi. Fishing is permitted and is free. No 
license being required. (Good.) Accom- 
modations at Mammoth, Old Faithful, 
Lake and Canyon hotels and camps at 
Roosevelt (named from good old Teddy) 
Camp. 





















REELFOOT LAK E—Tennessee. 
Reached via Illinois Central system to 
Tiptonville. It’s a four-mile bus ride 
from Tiptonville east to the lake. Reel- 
foot Lake, a famous big-mouth bass 
ground, is one of America’s most noted 
duck-hunting grounds. It is located in 
the extreme northwestern part of the 
state, in Lake County, just east of the 
Missouri line and just south of the Ken- 
tucky line, which it touches. It parallels 
the Mississippi River for a distance of 
some twenty miles, with an approximate 
width of some three miles. 


The lake is overflow from the Missis- 
In writing to 
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in Canada 
this Fall 


Again the call of hunting days re- 
echoes in Northland forests. Secure 
your record head in the woods of Canada. Big 
game—Moose, Bear, Deer and Caribou in their 






























OFFICEs "tive haunts. Test both courage and skill. 
Mail coupon to nearest Geese, Duck, Prairie Chicken, Big Horn Sheep 
address “ : 

New York and Mountain Goat also abound in the more 
pete ern Western Provinces. Competent guides and 
1422 Chestnut Street = Qt fitters with canoe trips in uncharted 

Washington, D. C. 
15th & 1Streets,N.W. COUNTY. 














ANADIAN NATIONAL 


CJhe Largest Railway System in America 




























Please send me information and booklet with reference to a hunting trip to 
For. & St.-10 
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ForEST AND STREAM 


9 : G 
xs radio Se 
in every room 


Throw a switch — and you have your 
choice of two programs. Press a valve — 
and you have ice-water. Select a book 
from the library catalog —and it’s sent 
up to you. Wake in the morning, and find 
the newspaper under your door. 7 7 7 A 
Statler is your “cShome away from home.” 


The anization o 
Sova, 
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There are Statler Hotels in: 
BOSTON 7 BUFFALO (Hotel Statler and Hotel Buffalo) 
-~CLEVELAND + DETROIT ,; ST.LOUIS 
NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, Statler-Operated) 


No Fixed, unchanging rates posted in all rooms. o~ 


~ 
DULL sUN?™ 












We Will Pay Liberally 


for your 





Spare Time Efforts. 


either in cash or valuable articles of merchandise. Articles 
given for as few as two subscriptions. Do you want a reel, 
a gun, a knife, a flashlight, a tent, books on outdoor life? Any 
or all these are within your reach—without any cash outlay on 
your part. Just get us some subscriptions from among your 
friends and neighbors. Ever try it? It’s easy. Write 
immediately to 









Manager, Subscription Department 
Forest AND STREAM 
80 Lafayette Street 
New York, N. Y. 








Tell us what article you would like, whose make, its size and 
retail price and we will tell you how many subscriptions to 
send. We will be just as generous as possible. 
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sippi, though no longer connected, and is 
one of those “drowned lands” waters, 
The water is shallow and is an ideal 
feeding and resting ground for flight 
ducks, as well as ideal for large-mouth 
bass and panfish. The duck hunting is 
varied as to specie and good bags are the 
rule. Every “Cracker” is a fisherman 
and duck hunter, guide, punter and 
handy-man. It’s only a few miles to the 
Mississippi, where geese may be hunted 
from the sand-bar pits. Rigs and decoys 
may be had, with their owners. (As 
guides.) You hear some of this lake be- 
ing reached from Fulton, Kentucky, 
That’s a twenty-mile drive. Walnutlog, 
P. O. Fulton, is the place to stop. It's 
located on the northeast side of the lake. 
This is the recognized stopping place for 
sportsmen. There is a hotel at Tipton- 
ville. Blinds, duck boats, live decoys and 
“blocks” are furnished. 





GASPE BASIN, Quebec, Canada. 
Reached from Montreal via Canadian 
National Railways. Situated on the east- 
ern side of Gaspe Peninsula, in Gaspe 
County. The peninsula is bounded on the 
north by the Gulf of St. Lawrence and on 
the south by Chaleurs Bay. The country 
around Gaspe formerly offered as good 
caribou hunting as was to be had in Can- 
ada. Quebec has now closed its caribou 
season (1928) over the entire province. 


A considerable part of the country has; 


been set aside as a big game sanctuary, 
for both caribou and moose. It is hoped 
the game will increase under this protec- 
tion. 

There is good salmon and trout fishing 
on the St. John and York rivers, and 
guests at Gaspe are extended the fishing 
privileges. Guides, boats and camping 
equipment is available. Bakers Hotel, 
Gaspe, is headquarters for anglers whip- 
ping the nearby waters. Baker has pools 
on both the St. John and York and privi- 
leges over the licensed streams. This is 
an excellent bet for the lover of Atlantic 
salmon fishing. Bakers Hotel, Gaspe 


' Basin, P. Q., will get a ready response. 


NE 
EE 
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METAGAMA—Ontario, Canada. On 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, about 
three hours northwest of Sudbury, be- 
tween the fishing and hunting points of 
Biscotasing on the north and Pogmasing 
on the south. In easily accessible moose 
country. Some nice heads are taken from 
here each fall and the point can be well 
regarded as “close in.’ White-tail deer 
are on the increase in the district, mi- 
grating gradually north and west from 
the great deer country along the north 
channel of Georgian Bay and over Pen- 
age-Tyson Lakes way. Hunting on both 
sides of the railway. The country is very 
little populated and the hunting is of the 
wilderness sort. Some black bear. Plenty 
of lake trout and Great Northern pike. 
Completely equipped camps are placed 
here and there through the territory. 
M. U. “Mike” Bates owns the camps and 
outfits and will supply guides, canoes and 
all outing equipment. Address him at 
Metagama, via Cartier. 





According to reports reaching this 
office, Aroostook County, Maine, led the 
state in shipments of big game for the 
seasons of 1926 and 1927. The record, as 
printed in the latest issue of the Bangor 
and Aroostook booklet “In the Maine 
Woods,” gives a total of 1706 deer, 17 
moose and 52 black bear for the season 
of 1927. Of these, 420 deer and 14 bear 
were shipped from Ashland station. 
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"TRAVELERS shea ie 
Great Northern for its 
wonderful location in Chi- 
cago’s “‘loop”’. They return 
because the large comfort- 
able rooms, homelike en- 
vironment, attentive service, 
excellent food and moderate 
charges make it an ideal 
hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms, 
$2.50 a day and up. Sample 
Rooms $4.00, $5.00, $6.00, 3 00 
and $8.00. 


Walter Craighead, Manager 
DEARBORN STREET FROM JACKSON 
TO QUINCY 


New Garage One-Half Block 


Che Breakers 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


On the Ocean front 


Preferred 


In Fall and all seasons by Sportsmen 
who know and want the best upon either 
the American or European Plan. Sensi- 
ble rates withal. 


Afternoon Teas 
Health Baths 


Dancing 
Golf Garage 


HILLMAN MANAGEMENT 





Outdoorsman’s Handbook 


Good Guides, Power Boata wi 
Fres I Miike Rowe: ete etc. 


Forest AND STREAM 


Shy denizens of 
the northwoods, 
Canada’s native White 
Tail deer challenge the 
craft of the most seasoned 
hunter. 
scent—the slightest sound or 
motion—these wary, elusive 
creatures must be stalked with 
consummate patience and skill. 
Eastern Canada has a lure all its own 
—an appeal to every man who dreams 
of vi woods and silent streams 
and skittish game that abounds in 
this great unspoiled out-of-doors. 
Competent guides are available to 
relieve you of all details. Your in- 
ony uiry will promptly bring really help- 
information. Write at once. 


Alert to the faintest ~ 
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General Tourist Agent 
Pacific Railway 
penned 10 ae ra 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


YOUR FAVORITE GAME 


Is found in North Carolina. For variety, abundance, and distribution of game, hunting here is 


unexcelled. 
D. 


EER, WILD TURKEYS, BEARS, DUCKS, GEESE, QUAIL AND NUMEROUS OTHER 
VARIETIES of game assure the sportsmen of the fulfillment of his dreams. 


Genuine Southern hospitality greets the visitor. 


ground. 


Improved roads lead to every hunting 


Write the Department of Conservation and Development Raleigh, North Carolina 


FISHING, SURF BATHING 


t-baths ee Gebins and eee tcan nV mate s, 
ete’ Amer. Pian $8.60, with bath $4.00. Vexet ry 


: Be ae Reties,Be- 


Font sisi Booklets. 
(Ownership Management) 


Men, get Forest Ranger job; $125-$200 
month and home furnished; hunt, 
fish, trap, etc. For further details, write 


| NORTON INST. 
% 1456 Temple Court, Denver, Colo. 


EXCELLENT PHEASANT 
and PARTRIDGE Hunting 
83 Miles from Columbus Circle 


Address 
EDWARD G. OHMER 
Western View Farm New Milford, Conn. 


Edited 7 H. S. Watson 
and P. A. Curtis, JR. 


A book of useful facts and figures on the technology of the outdoors for the hunter, 


angler and wilderness traveler. 


It has been the editors’ aim to have each paragraph 


initialed by some well-known authority on the subject treated. 


320 pages. 


Illustrated. 


Cloth $1.50 


Book ot. FOREST ann STREAM * Kxev0iN. y 


g to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 








GEESE 


The finest goose shooting in America. Guides, 
Live Decoys and Outfits furnished. 


DUCKS 


You can’t beat the duck shooting in the 
Currituck Sound country. 


R. S. WALKER, Poplar Branch, N. C. 


Decoy Callers (Pure Bred) 


Gray English Callers $ 6.00 per pair 
Black English Callers 8:00 per pair 
Black Mallard Wild Stock.... 7.00 per pair 

5.00 per pair 
15.00 per pair 


Gray Mallard, Handreared.... 
Canada Geese, Handreared.... 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED, Chincoteague, Va. 


LIVE DECOYS 


Having bred decoy ducks for thirty 
years, I have now developed a strain that 
I consider superior to any that I have ever 
seen. They are a cross between the small 
grey Call Duck and the Black East India. 
They are smaller than the regular Mallard 
Decoy and are far tamer and much easier 
handled, and much better callers. ‘They 
closely resemble in marking the wild Black 
Duck. Have a limited number of decoys 
for sale at $7.00 per pair. 


TURTLE POINT FARM 
W. H. Manning, Owner, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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From a photo by Henry Marion Hall 


THE RUFFED GROUSE. 
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With the Red Gods 


An Indian Summer Day with the Grouse and Woodcock 


Summer make such medi- years is here arrested, as in the for- 

cine as in upper J. Valley. est round the palace of the Sleeping 

The Sachem Spirit pitches his red tepee on the castled Beauty. He climbs stone walls built to bound fields 
hills under the splendor of the Harvest Moon, flings his long since crowded with hickory and beach. His dogs 
wampum on the trees, and lights his ancient pipe. When point grouse in thicket-choked orchards, once trimly 
its haze floats abroad, it puts a spell over the landscape kept, but now given over to the rabbit and the fox. 
that seems actually to suspend the flight of time, and Where formerly there were gardens, the sumac holds 
longs to postpone the falling of the leaf. up its crimson candles, and wild grape vines make bowers 
The colors, unbe- of old cellar holes. 


IN summer else does Indian By HENRY MARION HALL he takes suggests that the tide of 


lievably gorgeous, excel 
even those of the most 
fantastic dream — car- 
mine, crimson, and 
scarlet, shading off 
through every degree 
of ruddy magnificence. 
The maples, perhaps, 
show the most marvel- 
ously, but they are no 
more wonderful than 
the royal purple oak, or 
those tulip towers of 
old gold that crown the 
ridges everywhere. 
Along the lower slopes 
white birches shine like 
snow beneath an after- 
glow. It seems always 
afternoon throughout 
the vale, so vividly 
does the foliage create 
the illusion of a lasting 
sunset. 

It is characteristic of 
this glen that, although 
it is accessible enough, 
so far as distance is 
concerned, the sports- 
man always has diff- 
culty in finding it. 
Some witchery guards 
it, making him lose his 
way and wander into 
other valleys. But if 
at last, he enters the 
promised land, he falls 
immediately under a 
subtle influence that 
slows his steps and 
throws him into 
dreams. Every turn 
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Bitter-sweet tangles, 
gay with orange clus- 
ters, festoon hidden 
wells and mouldering 
buckets, while forgot- 
ten pastures gleam 
scarlet with the berries 
of mountain ash, or 
white with wax-berries, 
like snowdrops come 
too soon. 

The population of 
the district has slowly 
dwindled for a century, 
but it is pleasant to 
find some determined 
souls still clinging to 
the soil which their 
ancestors cleared. On 
our way to the coverts, 
George and I like to 
stop at the rambling 
farmhouse of Ned 
Terry, and drink a 
gourd of water from 
the spring in his kitch- 
en, or a glass of sweet 
cider. It is a place 
redolent of apples, 
honeycombs and pump- 
kin pies. To grasp the 
yeoman’s hand and 
hear his voice of hearty 
welcome, with that of 
his aged mother, carries 
us back to sturdier 
times and simpler ways. 
Mrs. Terry always 
gives us pie, or fruit, 
such as we never taste 
elsewhere. Ned tells us 
where partridge are 
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plentiful. And he knows whether the woodcock have 
flitted south, or whether some are lingering thereabouts 
“to go down on the November moon.” 

Usually it is a question which side of the gorge to 
hunt. There are more ruffed grouse to the west, 
while woodcock prefer the spring runs to the east. The 
point was settled for us on our last hunt by our dog 
Roger, who soon decided that we had chatted long 
enough with our host, and kept tugging at our trousers, 
whining, or making tentative dashes toward the moun- 
tains. 

“He knows where to take you!” laughed Ned Terry, 
as we turned to cross his barnyard, “but don’t forget 
to give the other ground a try later in the day.” And 
so we plodded west across the boggy pasturage, the tail 
of a terminal moraine, supporting boulders and Holstein 
cows in about equal proportions. Despite the granite, 
however, the cattle seem to thrive, and Ned runs a con- 
siderable milk route. 

Half a mile, steep enough to make anybody gasp, 
brought us to the brush at the base of the mountain, a 
savage place, defended by entanglements of green brier. 
Under a fallen hemlock screened with lianas, a grouse 

flushed wild and 

swerved to the right. 

Perhaps the smoke 

y from the Sachem’s pipe 

F Sided ym had made us drowsy. 
to call it Anyway, it is measy to 
a day. miss the first bird of 
the season, and our four 

shots failed to drop a 

feather. A yellow leaf 

or two faltered through 

motionless air, 

while an amazing 

throng of echoes 

chased one an- 

other over the 
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hills and far away. But the barrage amounted to little 
more than a salute in honor of that speeding partridge, 
There followed a stealthy stalk of two hundred yards, 
and again, “Whirrr!!!” away he volplaned in a superb 
parabola, but well out of range. 

He scaled among cedars at the base of the talus, how- 
ever, and now lay close until our dog stiffened into 
steel. As the game roared up this time he climbed the 
cliff at an angle, evidently aiming to cross the mountain, 
when “Bang!” I managed to drop him with a left barrel, 
He fell in bunch grass on the crest of a bluff, so that | 
had somewhat of a climb before a feather or two showed 
where he had crawled into a tussock, 


No wonder that fellow had been wary. He proved 


quite the oldest, heaviest cock grouse that has fallen to 
our guns in many years, with a superb black ruff, beau- 
tified by green iridescence, and a tail long and broad 
enough for a lady’s fan. 
prize. 


Altogether, we had won a 


T is surprising how the acrid fumes of smokeless 

powder in our nostrils, with the sight of such a 
partridge, dispelled our Indian Summer lethargy. We 
toiled all the way aloft to the crown rock, and started 
to tear through a patch of briers in which Roger was 
working. There we paused for a moment’s rest, and 
to wipe away the perspiration, whereupon, as so often 
happens under such circumstances, up hurtled a grouse. 
It was impossible to see him rise, but as he cleared a 
gap in the dog-woods, George brought him down with 
his right barrel, a prime bird of beautiful russet colora- 
tion. 

To the northwest of Ned Terry’s farm, the upland 
inclines gradually, with many a fascinating weed-choked 
lane, sprawling wall, and stand of young birch. It 
was in a new clump of the latter that George put up 
two partridge past which Roger and I must have strolled, 
a very unusual thing in that terrain, where long shots are 
the rule. My companion killed one of the brace behind 
me, while the other whirred nearly over my head, but 
a trifle to the right. He had just cleared a fox-grape 
ladder that slanted to the top of a dead chestnut, when 
it was my good fortune to stop him with the right barrel 
—another reddish grouse to match George’s. 

But the climax of the morning came on a plateau 
above. Shaggy with saplings in most places, this high- 
land supports abundance of seed-bearing bushes, inter- 
spersed with occasional open spaces full of tall, pinkish 
“Indian grass.” Mid vay in a birch cluster there, [ 
nearly stepped on a wonderful bird. 

Who has not thrilled on starting a prime woodcock in 
the golden woods of Indian Summer? Nothing else 
gives quite the same pleasure—not even the honk of the 
first gray goose in winter, nor the rush of the first painted 
trout in spring. So close had I walked to this one on 
Ned Terry’s land, that I heard the first scratch of his 
wings on the thorns before he shot up, with a whirr and 
a whistle like that made by hurling a rubber ball with a 
hole in it. At that moment, spines clutched me villain- 
ously, but catching a glimpse of vanishing russet and long 
beak, I snapped with the right barrel, scoring a complete 
miss, ‘Then, as he straightened out for dodging flight 
above the trees, I quickly fired the left barrel and secured 
him. 

Bird of the moon, how wonderful are your ways! 
Here today, gone tomorrow, you baffle even hunters who 
have followed you for years. They know your old fly- 
ways. They see the holes where you have probed the 
mud for worms in oozy, alder-sheltered swales. ‘They 
study the hillside brakes wherein you crouch by day. But 
you baffle them, nevertheless, and flitter southward, with 

(Continued on page 634) 
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Protective coloration. 


e ‘tte. 


A newly-foaled whitetail fawn. Set this picture up at a distance of about ten feet and 


note how the spotted coat blends with the background. 


Adventures with Whitetails 


The Whitetail Deer Is the Most Widely Distributed 


of American Big Game 


ITH all the countless 
varieties which the Big 
Woods offer, few things 


are more fascinating than observ- 
ing, from a well-screened blind, the actions and manner- 
isms of a group of feeding deer. 

The first thing the observer learns is that these most 
graceful of all wild things are singularly gentle and con- 
siderate toward each other. They seem to have their own 
wee of social ethics, to which they adhere pretty regu- 
arly. 

This summer I found an ideal location for studying 
the habits of these animals at a deserted farm midway of 
the Allagash River in northern Maine. Formerly used 
as a depot camp for a.big lumbering concern, the wilder- 
ness is fast claiming the old cabins, whose yawning doors 
and windows now offer entrance to all kinds of wild 
birds and animals. The log cabin which once served as 
a storehouse has in’ front of it a big salt lick, where bar- 
rels of brine were emptied long years ago. The deer 
flock to this daily, and tl ey have dug deep into the earth 
after the saline deposit which remains. 

I have seen as high as fifteen at a time in this lick, and 
hiding in a blind nearby, was offered an exceptional op- 
portunity to observe and take pictures in good light at 
close range. Buck, does and fawns visit the lick to- 
gether, but they observe a strict order of precedence, as 
the lick is not large enough to allow more than two deer 


By KENNETH FULLER LEE 
Photographs by the author. 


to use it simultaneously. From 
my observations over a period of 
several weeks, it became evident 
that the older, stronger bucks al- 
ways took precedence, However, they did not abuse this 
privilege, and would generally leave after a few minutes, 
allowing the biggest does to come in next. When these 
had finished they would depart and the smaller does and 
bucks would take their turn, after which the fawns could 
dig for a period. 

Occasionally a doe would come in ahead of a big buck, 
and he would stand around and seem to wait for her a 
few minutes. Then, if the lady appeared to be unaware 
of his presence, the buck would walk over and place a 
front. foot on the doe’s fore-shoulder and draw his foot 
deliberately down her side in a stroking motion, as if to 
notify her that it was his turn. Invariably the doe would 
stop feeding and walk slowly away. 


N one occasion, there were a dozen or more deer in 

the lick, and a big doe suddenly laid her ears back 
and made a short plunge at a fawn standing nearby. She 
struck at the fawn, and her hard hoof landed with a sharp 
crack against the side of the smaller animal’s head, hurt- 
ing it severely. Immediately the fawn started walking 
away with its head down, shaking it as if in pain. The 
doe that had kicked it stood still and looked as ashamed 
as any person, while the other deer in the group laid their 
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Few things are as fascinating as watching the actions of feeding deer. 


ears back and plainly indicated their disapproval of the 
act. 

I do not think that doe intended to hurt the fawn, but 
that she misjudged the distance and accidentally struck 
the small one. 

Now and then a pair of does or small bucks would 
engage in a mock battle, rearing up on their hind legs, 
laying their ears back and baring their teeth, and striking 
out at each other exactly like a couple of skilled boxers. 

I noticed that the deer have several different gaits when 
running. -Now and then there would be a “pacer” in the 
bunch, and occasionally a fawn would run exactly as I 
have seen trained horses do, holding up a foot on one 
side, then changing over and holding up the opposite foot. 
A buck would run off in a series of bobbing plunges, with 
a sort of rocking-horse motion, taking the rail fence at 
the end of the yard in a smooth swoop that cleared the 
top rail by three feet or more. 

The deer appear to be near-sighted, znd so long as I 
sat still they would feed close to me, stopping now and 
then to stamp and snort and walk nearer to repeat the 
stamping. I have had them come to within twenty feet 
before they made up their minds that I was not a legiti- 
mate part of Allagash scenery. The bucks have an odd 
habit of “bowing” when approaching a suspected object. 

’ They will raise their heads as high as possible and stare 
straight at one, then lower their antlers until their noses 
almost touch the ground and look straight up at the 
watcher, snuffling loudly and occasionally stamping hard 
on the ground in an attempt to startle cne into making 
some slight movement. 

In the summer, the bucks display very little fear, and 
the fawns none. at all, but the old does are wary practi- 
cally all the year round, seeming to have more suspicious 
natures than the males, and always acting as if they ex- 
pected somehody to try to put something over on them. 


In preparing a blind it is always necessary to get on 
the windward side of the feeding ground, for the first 
vagrant breeze blowing from a concealed watcher towards 
the deer herd will put a quick end to the show. They ap- 
pear to fear the scent of a man much more than the sight 
of one. Sound is also to be avoided, unless it stimulates one 
of the ordinary sounds of the woodlands, A heavy thump, 
such as that caused by a dead branch falling or a deer 
stamping its foot, is not minded much, but a furtive rustle 
or the cracking of twigs will send a bunch of*deer_ bound- 
ing to cover in a big hurry. The sight of a dozen white 
flags bobbing off in all directions is an exhilarating sen- 
sation, even to a trained observer. 

Following the shores of a woodland lake or stream at 
night with a jacklight, and shining the eyes of deer feed- 
ing in the l‘ly-pads is an experience that will long be re- 
membered by the novice who tries it for the first time. 
Under such conditions the deer acts utterly unconcerned, 
and I have stroked one with the tip of an eight-foot trout- 
rod before it would wake up sufficiently from the effects 
of the light to feel startled. 


REQUENTLY a deer will follow the canoe, snort- 
ing and stamping at the light, as long as it gets 
no sceht. 

On June 10th of this year I was stalking a drumming 
grouse in an attempt to get some pictures of this rare 
happening, and as I entered a little raspberry patch near 
the thicket where the drummer was “strutting his stuff” 
it was my good fortune to stumble onto a big doe with a 
pair of fawns less than three hours old. The old doe 
bounded off for a few yards, and stood gazing at me, 
her eyes wide and questioning. The two fawns crouched 
close to the earth and remained perfectly quiet, their 
spotted coats blending well with the leaves. I walked 
over to them, being careful not to alarm them, and after 
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a time they allowed me to scratch the tiny heads and 
admire their pretty new coats. The doe stood where 
she was and watched suspiciously. I knew that Mrs. 
Lee would never forgive me if I neglected to show 
her the fawns, so in a few minutes I stole 
quietly back to camp and got her. When 

we came back to where I had left 

them, one of the youngsters was on 

his feet. We picked the other one 

up and I took a picture of the 

Mrs. holding it in her arms. 

The little chap did not appear 

to be in the least alarmed, 

and struggled very little. 

“Now I'll pick up the 
other one, and you take a 
picture of me with him,” I 
suggested. Stooping over, 

I slid my hand under the 

fawn’s stomach and started 

to lift him up to face the 

camera. But it didn’t work. 

That fawn laid his head back. 
“Ma-ahh! Ma-ahh!” He 

blatted like one of these Bosch 
electric horns that cut through the 

din of heavy traffic. I put him down 
hastily, expecting to see that old doe hot- 
footing it in our direction to protect her 
vociferous youngling. 

“For cat’s sake! Who ever heard such a yelling? 
We'd better get out of here and leave these babies alone 
before we get into a jam,” I said hastily, knowing full 
well that practically any wild animal will put up a 
savage scrap in defense of its young. So we went back 
to camp. 


EXT morning the fawns had been removed and 

hidden, in a safe place, and we have not seen 
them again. “a a month or so they will join the feeding 
deer groups at the salt lick, and maybe we'll get a chance 
to photograph them again at that time. 

Two nights later we were watching six deer feeding 
in one of the old clearings near camp, when a big red 
fox came trotting out of the woods and started hunting 
field-mice. We got a real kick out of seeing him at his 
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work. He would cock his head sidewise and listen, then 
sneak up to within six or seven feet of a grass-tuit and 
spring, turning in the air and alighting facing the place 
from which he had started. The white tip of his fluffy 
tail would arc over and when he came down 
there would be a squirming mouse under 
his forepaws. Mrs. Lee admired the 
way in which he seemed to float 
across the grass . . . his paws not 
appearing to touch at all, and 
‘the entire fox giving an im- 
pression of being weightless as 

a small cloud. 
While we were watching 
him, the deer suddenly 
caught sight of him and 
pricked up their ears. A 
pair of big does started to- 
ward him with their ears 
laid back, stamping and snort- 
ing and looking with all their 
eyes. The fox paid little at- 
tention to this frontal attack, 
going right on about his busi- 
ness of mouse-hunting as if confi- 
dent that he could easily outrun the 
deer in case they got too close to him. 
In the meantime, another big doe slipped 
out of the woods directly behind the fox, 
and was apparently trying to sneak up on 
him unobserved. We held our breaths excitedly, for 
I well knew that the deer are deadly enemies to all 
foxes. Occasionally a fox will kill a fawn that has 
been left hidden by its mother, and the deer seem to know 

this as well as anyone. 

But it is practically impossible to catch a fox napping, 
and this one was 
no exception. He 
caught sight of 

“ the doe slipping 
up on him from 
behind, and 
(Cont. on. page 
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HE first thing a man 
needs to get sheep, is 
a good pair of legs. 


The next is a good pair of 
binoculars. This is taking 
for granted, of course, that 
he actually does want to 
hunt. You'd be surprised 
how many of them think 
they do but don’t. Some of 
them lie in camp all the time 
and lie good and plenty 
when they get home. They 
expect the guides to do the 
shooting, and they go home 
with the head and the glory. 
Well, that may be their idea 
of fun but it isn’t mine; if a 
dude doesn’t want to do his 
own shooting he won't get 
me to do it for him. For 
years I never carried a gun 
when I went out with par- 
ties. We had a fellow up here last year who was full of 
ambition to get a grizzly. What he wouldn’t do to me 
if he didn’t get a grizzly would fill a thimble. I took 
him out to a good bear country—I knew it was good, 
because sixteen big fellows were seen there—but he re- 
fused to hunt. He lay around camp and wouldn’t go 
anywhere unless he could go on horseback. The result 
was no bear and he went back east leaving a trail -of 
growsing behind him that you could ride over. The only 
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Alberta Big Horns 


Hunting Mountain Sheep in the Canadian Rockies 
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Epitor’s Note—The author of this article is one of the 

best-known guides in the Jasper National Park district 

and is an experienced hunter of big-horn sheep. We 

present the article to Forest AND STREAM readers in 
“Curly’s” own language, unedited. 


walking that man did was 
two miles, between the cook- 
house and the camp. He did 
manage to bring down a cari- 
bou because he could ride 
within a quarter of a mile of 
one as it happened one day 
and the caribou was sound 
asleep. So I say a man has 
to want to hunt or he might 
as well stay home. 

Of course you have to 
have something else besides 
the desire. A good pair of 
legs means a lot of other 
things. In 33 years experi- 
ence I have found very few 
city men who were patient 
enough to be good hunters. 
You need a world of patience 
and endurance. You have to 
stay with it day after day, 
through wet and cold, work- 
ing hard, until you get your game. They get discouraged. 
They’re as ambitious as the dickens at the start and want 
to tear into it at an awful rate. But they play out and 
if they don’t have a break in the first few days they get 
discouraged and want to quit. The only way to get 
game is be willing to go through a lot of hard work. 

The average sportsman is too old. That’s the trouble. 
Office men wait until they are sixty before they take time 
off to go on a hunt. That’s at the bottom of nine tenths 
of the trouble on the trail. They come out here from 
the city and expect to jump right into the open air life 
without noticing it. They aren’t in trim and it tells on 
them. They lose their heads and their tempers; can't 
adjust themselves; run into disappointments; blame it all 
on the guide and the country and go 
home fed up. The young husky fel- 
lows who should be out after game are 
busier than blazes making things go at 
home. They haven’t time for hunting 
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until they get to be sixty or so and then—well, it’s almost 
too late. 

If a man has a mean streak it’s sure to crop out when 
he’s tired and discouraged. But you know a good guide 
is a great help. If he has been at it long enough he looks 
ahead and keeps out of trouble. The inexperienced man 
is sometimes not clever enough to hide it and the dudes 
get wise and have no confidence in him. A guide who 
is weak in his knowledge of human nature is a drawback, 
but the worst nuisance on the trail is the wise guy, the 
man who thinks he knows more than the guide and wants 
to take the lead. 

But the majority of men, even the oldest, are pretty 
good. I remember one chap; he was well over fifty but 
he was long and 
lanky and he sure 
could hike, and I 
have had a lot of 
fellows like him, 
who couldn’t go as 
they used to but who 
went as far as they 
could, liked it and 
never kicked. 

After these few 
generalities, I guess 
I’d better get to my 
muttons, as the say- 
ing is. 

A good pair of 
binoculars is the 
most important part 
of the sheep-hunter’s 
equipment. The 
hunter who gets ex- 
cited and blazes 
away the moment he 
sees game always re- 
grets it. A good 
guide never lets him 
do it, but try and 
stop some of them! 
I always tell them 
to remember that 
one is the limit and 
if they don’t take 
their time they may 
be ashamed to take 
their bag out. The 
binoculars save you 
a lot of climbing. 
You can see sheep 
six or seven miles 
away, but three or 
four miles is as far ’s 
you can tell whether 
they’re rams or-ewes, 
and the sun must be shining on them. The sheep blend 
in with the surroundings; their coats are almost the same 
color as the shale slopes and the white rump is the first 
thing you notice. After you've found your sheep you 
have to get close enough to them with your glasses to 
size them up and see if they really are yours—that is, if 
they’re big enough for your trouble. 

Finding the game is not so hard if you know the coun- 
try, and picking out your animal is only a matter of the 
aforesaid patience. The ticklish part of the business is 
getting close enough to bring it down. The mountain 
sheep has the best eyesight of anything on legs. He can 
spot you a half to three quarters of a mile away as 
quickly as you stick your head up. His sense of smell is 
keen enough, but the wind is so variable in the mountains 
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that he depends very little on it. His ears are good, but 
he is used to noise in the mountains and if he hears falling 
rock he probably thinks it’s a slide or another sheep com- 
ing. It’s the eyes you have to think about. Once he sees 
you, you might as well quit. 

You can fool them, though, when they’re not wild, 
when they are not used to hunters and have no suspicions. 
One night when I was looking for a place to camp I 
walked right into one. He was lying in a meadow, not 
a hundred feet away. I sized him up and he never 
moved. .I was cruising fot a Cleveland man one day in 
a country where there wasn’t much hunting. When I 
found the herd I built a cairn on top of the hill as a 
signal to my hunter, who was seven miles away. One of 
the party wanted to 
ride, so I had to cut 
a trail through the 
woods up to timber- 
line. When I 
reached the top I 
ran into a dense fog. 
I sat down and 
waited patiently un- 
til it lifted. I can 
tell you a feather 
would have knocked 
me over when the 
fog shifted and I 
saw five rams 
scarcely fifty feet 
from me! One of 
the boys was almost 
touching me. “Well, 
they're gone!” I 
said. But they 
weren’t. They gazed 
at me curiously and 
showed no signs of 
running away. I sat 
on a rock and we 
watched each other. 
Then I slipped away 
and went down for 
the dude. The sheep 
were still feeding 
when we got back 
and we bagged two. 

In a new country 
you can get up al- 
most to their very 
noses and if you go 
away and come back 
they’re yours. One 
time I saw four or 
five rams and one 
whale of a big one. 
It was getting dark 
but the dude wanted to tie into the big fellow. I said, 
“No, you can’t hit him. You'll only scare him out of 
the country. Wait.” He was a wise dude. We camped 
for the night and sneaked up behind the ridge in the 
morning. And I tell you that was a head worth packing. 

That’s, all right in a country where the sheep don’t 
fear the hunter. But it’s different in other places. I lay 
two days watching a herd that had spotted us. They'd 
lie all day watching us in turn, ready to fly the moment 
we raised an arm. The snow made them shift but-one 
old ram came back three or four times to see what we 
were doing. 

One of the best hunts I ever had was away on late in 
the season, near the end of October. I was a hundred 
(Continued on page 643) 








Apostle Islands. The pounding of the waves has created many odd shapes. 


Apostle Island Aristocrats 


Angling for Lakers in the Deep Waters of Lake Superior 


NE form of game fishing that 
many fresh-water anglers have 


almost overlooked is that of 


By CAL JOHNSON 


purple rays across the eastern horizon 
as we steamed away from Bayfield and 
the fresh atmosphere of the north coun- 


battling the silvery-sided aristocrats that inhabit the clear, try filled my body with a feeling of zest. 

chilly waters of Lake Superior surrounding the famous This day was to be my initial attempt at fishing for 
group of Apostle islands, near Bayfield, Wisconsin. Apostle Island lake trout. I had angled for and fought 
Salmon trout are more than just gamy. ‘There the tugging warriors in various sections of Canada 
is no-question about that. Anyone*who has had and had also taken them on hook and line through 
it out with a fifteen-pounder knows well the great the ice in the vicinity of Madeline island, but never 


resisting powers they possess. Boring, 
plunging, tugging, darting and swirling, 
these members of Neptune’s abode deserve 
a niche in the Hall of Fame held dear 
to the heart of every American angler. 
And as a table delicacy—well, all I can 
say is, “Pass around the platter again, 
there is still room for another piece.” 

It was late June when I had the 
first opportunity to investigate the scrap- 
ping ability of Lake Superior trout. A 
fresh west wind was blowing steadily 
across the blue-green waters of the bay 
the morning ten jovial fishermen and my- 
self boarded the sturdy ship Chinook and 
pointed its curved bow northward towards 
the quiet group of islands so well known 
in history. Duffel and tackle had been 
prepared the day before and everything 
from spinners to cracked ice was stowed 
away so that no delay would occur during 
the wee hours of the morn. ‘The sun 
Was just commencing to cast red and 


had I been presented the opportunity of 
trolling for them in these wonderful 
waters, 

Early June usually finds the lake trout 
on the reefs and in the shallows close 
to the islands. At this time it is not 
a difficult feat to catch several good-sized 
trout in a few hours fishing. Weather 
conditions sometimes govern the habits 

of the trout and a late 
season results in holding 
The author them back in deeper 
and two 
- waters. However, on 
an average, one can de- 
pend upon the month of 
June and early July as being the correct 
time of year to successfully angle for lake 
trout in this particular section of the 
country. There is no question but that 
salmon trout can be taken during July 
and August, or even later in the season, 
but it is, then, necessary to fish extremely 
deep if success is to be expected. 
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The setting sun played its sparkling rays across the waters as we headed for home. 


When Joe O'Malley, one of Bayfield’s most enthu- 
siastic trout anglers, wired me, “Come immediately, 
trout now on reefs, everything ready,” I knew that 
with good weather in evidence we could not help but 
catch our share of salmon trout. So here I was, all 
decked out in the role of a lake-trout angler, and sur- 
rounded by the kind of fellows who make a fishing trip 
a success, even though the absence of fish, themselves, 
makes it necessary to patronize the family butcher or 
cultivate the ability to tell a fish story without the real 
truth being detected. 


TWO-HOUR boat trip was necessary before we 


reached the reefs off Brownstone island. 1 
scrambled forward and mounted a seat beside the wheels- 
man where I could view the magnificent scenery enroute. 
There was Madeline island, Wilson, Outer and others 
each heavily wooded and bordered with peculiar stone 
formations caused by the steady pounding of the surf 
for centuries. I wondered at the apparent wildness of 
the country as a whole. Few cottages were in evidence 
and only one or two fishing villages were seen along 
the shores as we traveled the beautiful water-route 
among the islands. 

Commercial fishermen still reap a good profit from 
the sale of Lake Superior trout, 
but the vacationist can reap a far 
greater profit from 
the pleasures received 
when angling for 
these shiny trout with 
hook and line. I do 
not believe these 
waters will 
ever become 
depleted of 
lake trout, as 
the magnitude 
of the spawn- 
ing grounds 


and vast number of trout still in evidence, in spite of 
taking them commercially, stamps this territory as one 
of the finest and rarest lake-trout grounds ‘in all the 
world. It is truly a sportsman’s paradise. ‘That more 
anglers are not aware of the great sport and recreational 
possibilities that surround the Apostle island causes 
wonderment on my part and I hope to see the day 
when thousands of fishermen can enjoy the tug of a 
fighting lake trout hooked in the icy waters of our 
largest inland lake. 

“There’s Brownstone island,” remarked the skipper, 
as he pointed a tanned finger towards the north-east. 
“That’s where we begin our day’s fishing and if this 
wind lets down a bit we should make a good catch.” 


GAZED in the direction he pointed. The dark 

brown forms of caverns, steeples, mounds and natural 
bridges greeted my squinting eyes as I scanned the shores 
of the beautiful island. It was the ageworn sandstone 
that had been moulded by time into hundreds of odd, 
irregular shapes by storms and high seas. ‘The breakers 
could be seen rolling heavily on the reefs and the white 
spray burst skyward as the waves struck the rocky shores 
in a huge mass of crystal commotion. Several small 
boats could be seen bobbing up and down on the surface 
and I could 
distinguish 
other fisher- 
men _ handling 
their lines as 
they moved 
about in quest 
of lake trout. 

In a few 
more minutes 
the rumbling 
of the Chin- 
ook’s anchor 

(Continued 
on page 648) 


All aboard for 
Apostle 
Islands! 





Woodsmen in the Miramichi region report caribou in increasing numbers. 


The Southward Trek 


Caribou, Long Extinct in the States, are Now 
Reappearing South of the Border 


TT caribou are trekking south- By WILLIAM 
ward. 

Reports from widely sepa- 

rated sections of northern New England and eastern Can- 
ada agree that caribou have begun the movement home- 
ward from the far north. W. P. Buckley of Springfield, 
N. B., a veteran guide, reports having seen several herds 
of these animals near his home. While cruising timber- 
lands in that locality, he saw a herd of 7 caribou. This 
is the first herd or individual caribou sighted in that sec- 
tion in 20 years. The star of the herd was a splendid 
looking bull. According to Mr. Buckley, the antler 
spread of this caribou contained at least 20 points. It 
was the finest appearing and largest caribou he had ever 
seen. 
Soon afterward, Mr. Buckley came across a herd of 
6 caribou. He had found tracks of the animals on the 
shores of Scotch Lake, and investigation revealed the 
animals calmly sunning themselves in a clearing. 

Guides, woodsmen and cruisers in the Miramichi 
River territory report seeing the caribou in increasing 
numbers. During the fall of 1927 and winter of 1927- 
1928, more caribou were seen along the banks of the 
Miramichi than at any time in 20 years. Through the 
hunting season, some guides had to use considerable re- 
straint on hunters anxious to shoot the caribou, forgetful 
for the moment that these game animals are protected. 


Tracks of the caribou were 
noticed frequently in the snow in 
the Miramichi territory during the 
winter. Some of the herds sighted contained as many as 
a dozen heads—bulls, cows and calves. 

Percy B. Falding, a veteran guide located in the Ser- 
pentine River and Lake region of New Brunswick, has 
found the caribou increasing annually in recent years in 
that zone of the deep forest. During the winter of 1927- 
1928 Mr. Falding saw more of this species than he had 
seen for about 20 years. 

Guides and camp owners in the Moosehead Lake dis- 
trict of northern Maine, report seeing more of the caribou 
in that territory, each year, for the past three years. 
During 1927, over a dozen fair-sized herds were sighted. 
What impressed the man, who saw these herds, most 
forcibly, was the excellent condition of the animals. 

In the Allegash River section of northern Maine, the 
winter of 1927-1928 found more caribou than at any 
time in over 25 years. For many years, not a single 
caribou was seen in this section. It was not until 1924 
that caribou began their return to the Allegash. 

The caribou have been following the rivers from the 
sources to the mouths. For instance the St. John River. 
In 1926 a few caribou in a single herd were seen on the 
upper St. John near Edmundston, Madawaska. First the 
herd would be seen on the Maine side of the river and 
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then on Canadian soil. In 1928, the caribou had pene- 
trated almost two thirds the course of the river which is 
about 350 miles long. Indications are they will soon be 
seen near the mouth of this river, as the movement is 
surely southward by easy stages. 

Some of the caribou have deviated from paralleling 
this river to a more direct southerly course, cutting across 
the St. John about two thirds of the way from source to 
mouth, and heading into eastern Maine via the Chiput- 
neticook Lakes and St. Croix River. 

A half century ago the Chiputneticook Lakes, which 
form a continuation of the St. Croix, proved a favorite 
retreat for the caribou. The river and lakes constitute 
the boundary line between the United States and Canada 
for over 100 miles. When the caribou were abundant 
in that territory they held forth on both sides of the 
boundary. 

During the winter of 1927-1928 several herds of 
caribou were seen in the old haunts. Not in over 20 
years had a caribou been sighted there. In bygone years, 
the territory between the St. Croix-Chiputneticook chain 
and the Penobscot River was the stamping ground for 
many thousands of caribou. Indications are, the caribou 
are re-settling in this zene which is still comparatively 
sparsely inhabited by human beings. 

Another old time habitat of the caribou was the terri- 
tory extending from the St. John River to the St. Croix- 
Chiputneticook chain of lakes. This section is almost as 
wild as it ever was and will likely become a permanent 
stamping ground. Of course, everything depends on the 
food supply. Guides claim the feed has improved greatly 
in both these sections in recent years. If there is 
plenty of food the caribou will remain there 
instead of moving elsewhere. ‘The cari- 
bou population will, therefore, be 
greatly concentrated as of yore. 

The exodus of the caribou to 
the northland began in 1900. 

In succeeding years there 

was a steady stream of 
these animals to sections 
above the St. Lawrence 
until none of the species 
remained below the 
St. Lawrence. Some of 
the migrants penetrat- 
ed as far as Hudson 
Bay. Others settled 
about 200 miles north 
of Quebec City. The 
section about St. Feli- 
cien has been veritably 
alive with caribou. 

Another contributing 
factor in the disappearance 
of the caribou south of the 
St. Lawrence was the promis- 
cuous shooting of this species. 
Thousands of these animals were 
killed annually and it was not until the 
horse had been stolen that the barn 
door was locked. Meaning the enact- 
ment of the closed season on caribou 
indefinitely. The game officials waited 
too long before taking the drastic action of prohibiting 
the shooting of caribou. 

There was another outstanding consideration in the 
vanishing of the caribou. It was the decline of the food 
supply. The caribou have always needed extensive feed- 
ing grounds. With the growth in number of other animals, 
including moose and deer, the food supply diminished. 

L. N. Smith of Sandy Point, Me., a veteran guide, 
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A Barren Ground caribou. One of 
the largest heads ever taken. 
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declares the caribou were not killed off but headed north- 
ward because of the lack of tender roots, bulbs, etc. One 
of the primary causes for the deterioration, according 
to Mr. Smith, was the over-running of the woodlands 
by cow and calf moose. He recommends an open season 
on moose in Piscataquis County, Me., for the first half 
of November, allowing each hunter one moose, whether 
bull or cow, to determine if this will improve the feed- 
ing in that section. A half century ago, there were more 
caribou than deer in that county. 

Other veterans of the forests agree with Mr. Smith 
that the decline in feeding played a prominent role in 
the exit of the caribou. And the decline is largely at- 
tributed to the increasing number of cow and calf moose. 

However, the best argument that the feeding is im- 
proving is the march homeward of the caribou from 
the northern wilds. And in much better condition than 
when the northward trek was started. The few caribou 
that were seen around the middle St. John and St. Croix 
about a dozen years ago were very poor. 

While the caribou were absent the game hunting 
regions of New England, lower Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia lacked much of the old romance. 
The caribou is one of the most picturesque of wild 
creatures and more imposing than the deer species. 

There is a cleavage of view on the proposal that an 
open season on cow moose be permitted as a means of 
assuring steady improvement in the feeding. Most of 
the game students are emphatically opposed to the 
shooting of cow moose regardless of whether the caribou 
movement to the south would be increased or not by such 

lifting of the ban for a week or two annually. 

Others, the minority, maintain there are too 
many cow moose and the caribou are 
preferable to the surplus. 

Arthur Pringle of the Miramichi 
River, N. B., is of the opinion 
that deer have been more 
responsible than any other 
factor for the migration 
of the caribou from the 
sections in which they 
were considered fix- 

tures. 

Mr. Pringle is one 

of the veteran 
guides of the Mira- 

michi River and a 

man who has de- 

voted intensive study 
to the cause of animal 
and bird conservation. 
The question was put to 
him: “Do you think the 
caribou were driven out by 
excessive hunting, increased 
road construction, motor cars 
in increasing numbers on the 
highways, and similar developments 

of the modern age?” 

Mr. Pringle replied decidedly in the 
negative. It is his opinion that the 
caribou were not driven out. He says 
the caribou are forced to reply for their 

winter food on a white moss that forms on the branches 
of coniferous trees. "They had always had plenty of this 
until deer began to populate sections in which the white 
moss is plentiful. ‘These deer had been driven out of 
northern New England by excessive hunting. He had 
noticed the influx of deer in the Miramichi River 
area. 


(Continued on page 638) 
















CTOBER came—as it always 
C) does in the northeast— 

with rare gifts of color, mel- 
low warmth, pale harvest moons, and transporting sun- 
sets, and found me gazing dreamily toward the spot'where 
the “Big Dipper” hangs in the heavens, a symbol of the 
happiness which I have dipped from the crystal 
springs of enchanted hours with nature in the 
great north woods. 

The “spell” was upon me. I was hear- 
ing voices which those around me could 
not hear, and seeing visions which they 
could not see. So far as my body was 
concerned I was present at my work, 
but my spirit was far away in the 
great New Brunswick wilds where I 
knew the monarch of American big 
game would be pounding the frosty 
hard-worn trails with thundering 
hoofs, and making the deep dark 
forest eery with weird guttural 
“grunts,” which might be either a 
challenge to combat, or an answer 
to the lovelorn call of his amorous 
mate standing in the shadow beside 
some deep blue lake, or knee-deep 
in the shallow water of some 
sequestered “bogan.” 

A touch upon the shoulder would 
bring me back for a moment to 
answer a question, or dispose of 
some supposedly important matter. 

I knew that sooner or later I would 
be drawn to haunts of the monarch 
as the ancients were drawn into the 
sea by the seductive song of the sirens. 
And since I would go sooner or later, 



























Courtesy 





That’s the idea, sooner! Work pushed 
aside; a hurried telephone call or two; 
a mad scramble of throwing the necessary duffel into a suit 
case; a wild automobile ride to catch the Montreal train 
which makes connection with the night train for Freder- 
ickton, New Brunswick, and we're off. 

At Frederickton Jct. the necessary formalities with the 
Customs Authorities were disposed of, and a “local” soon 
“set us off” at the capitol of the province where we were 
met by my old friend and guide, Mr. E. W. Lester, than 
whom a better woodsman never “biled the kettle” or 
wailed the seductive notes of the “call” through a birch 
bark “horn” on the frosty air of an autumn gray dawn, 
or the eery stillness of an autumn evening. His skill as 
a woodsman, and his congenial companionship in the 
“bush” which gives camp life the human touch so essen- 
tial to an enjoyable outing is worthy of more than passing 
notice, but time and space will not allow me to elaborate 
the eulogy. 

I had indicated the place by wire where I desired to 
hunt, and Walter had done most of the preliminary work 
of getting the outfit ready, hence a day or two was all 
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Bear Brook Moose 


Ten Days in the Haunts of the Monarch of 
American Big Game 


that was necessary to complete ar- 
rangements and we were off by auto- 
mobile to the last clearing from 
whence we were to “tote in.” 

A delightful ride of some fifteen or seventeen miles up 
hill and down dale brought us to the home of Mr. Isaac 

Lawson and his good wife, familiarly known to 

me as Uncle Isaac and Aunt Mary Jane—on 

the very edge of the country where we were 

to hunt, and where we spent the night. 

The deer are so plentiful in this section 

that Uncle Isaac is compelled to tie 

rags and paper on the apple trees to 

keep them from eating the fruit and 
spoiling the trees by gnawing the bark 
and eating the tender new twigs! 

What’s that? What office do I hold 

in the Ananias Club? My dear sir, 

I am not even a member of the 

club, and on my word of honor as 

a truthful fisherman I swear that 

the above is the sober truth. Be- 

ing true, you will understand, of 

course, that we had venison steak 

for supper with all the trimmings. 

And put up as only Aunt Mary 

Jane knows how to do it, as all who 

have eaten one of her dinners will 

testify. The hospitality of these 

simple, industrious, religious coun- 

try folk is a thing to be remembered, 

and an experience to be cherished. 

In the morning, the matter of loading 

the “tcte wagon” claimed our attention 

for an hour. Everything must be 

packed securely, for a Canadian “‘tote 
outta a“ . mee be trifled with. 

coy «Bull t length, however, everything 
- . oe seemed to be in “shipshape,” and Wal- 
= * ter and I shouldered our rifles and 

started on ahead. What a morning it 
was! High overhead great white clouds loitered across 
the sky like becalmed sail boats. White and yellow but- 
terflies wavered on lazy wing, and goldenrod lit the 
roadside with torches of bloom. Red and green apples 
hung amid the browning leaves like half revealed secrets. 

At length the music of Bear Brook could be heard in 
the distance rising and falling in wondrous cadence as it 
wound its way through hardwood ridges to the St. Johns 
River a dozen miles or so beyond. 

With quickened pace we pushed eagerly on, and came 
at last out into the burnt land, where we were to tent 
beside the spring which bubbled and boiled out of the 
white sand under a clump of spruces standing straight and 
military with slender tops waving aloft like plumes in the 
helmet of a Roman soldier. 

It was late afternoon when we arrived, and already the 
sun was nearing the tops of the ridges, so the work of 
making camp had to be rushed in order to be anything 
like comfortable for the night. In spite of the fact that 
it was late, however, Walter had a hard time to keep me 
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at work. The sunset was inde- 
scribably gorgeous, and in spite of 
myself I would find my arms limp 
at my side and my eyes glued in 
wonder on the flaming west. So 
the work of making camp resolved 
itself into a regular corporation 
job: One man out of two worked. 
But I had come a thousand miles 
for this, and I did not propose to 
miss a thing even if I had to sleep 
on the ground and roll up in thin 
air! Walter understood, for he 
had been in the woods with me 
many times before, and while I 
gazed like one in a trance he 
worked the harder and by dusk 
had everything in fine shape. 
Long we sat ’neath the magic 
tent of light, awed by the silent 
sculptored trees, watching the 
ragged flames rise and fall in col- 
umns of smoke that curled upward 
carving in their mystic flow ten 
thousand sparks and as many fan 
tastic shapes. A great white moon 
rose grandly from behind the minaretted hills and flooded 
the scene with light. The music of the wind, the light 
and shade of passing clouds, and a thousand night voices 
impressed us until our feelings were too deep for words. 


UR reverie was suddenly broken, however, by the 

startling wail of a cow moose’s call that echoed 
down from the ridge across the brook in unearthly weird- 
ness and made us remember that we were not only in a 
world of autumn splendor, but the haunts of the monarch 
of American big game as well. 

Walter suggested that we had better “turn in,” for the 
serious business of attempting to entice a big bull would 
begin at gray dawn in the morning. To tell the truth, I 
did not care one penny at that moment whether we suc- 
ceeded in luring one within range or not. I was getting 
my money’s worth by absorbing the deep solemn stillness 
of the scene, and reveling in the transcendent beauty of 
the night. 

I was awakened- next mosning, .at-daybreak,. by hear- 
ing the roar of some huge beast reverberating on the clear 
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frosty air that fairly shook the 
balsam bed under me. I came out 
of my sleeping bag with one bound, 
and to my chagrin and Walter’s 
great amusement found that he 
was the “animal” pouring the 
“call” out on the still, frosty air 
with a power and _ seductiveness 
that must have made every cow 
moose within hearing green with 
envy, and ashamed of her ama- 
teurish attempts to beguile her lord 
and master. But charm as he 
would, he could not induce his 
lordship to respond with so much 
as a single grunt. 

Standing half dressed in the 
door of the tent I caught a fleet- 
ing glimpse of a shadowy form 
moving like a phantom through the 
second growth. A closer inspec- 
tion with the glass showed the 
shadowy form to be a good-sized 


ls is il buck which would stock our larder 
Walter bringing in the head. 


with the necessary camp meat for 
. which we had been wishing now 
that camp was set and the hunt was on in earnest. I 
hurried into my clothes and a short stalk brought me 
within range, and a single shot turned the trick. Walter 
dragged him into camp, and with plenty of steak within 
easy reach we were well satisfied to take it easy for sev- 
eral days. 


HE fact is, we were just “between hay and grass” 

so far as moose hunting was concerned. A little too 
late for good calling, and too early for still-hunting. But 
Walter: assured me that the general indications were of 
snow before many days. And when it comes to prognos- 
ticating, he is as sensitive to atmospheric conditions as a 
barometer. Sure enough, we had not long to wait, for in 
the afternoon of the fifth day it began to mist, and along 
toward evening it turned very cold, and out of a leaden 
sky flurries of fine snow began to sift down through the 
frosty air driven by a north-west wind. Dark, restless 
clouds bordered with cold steel gray began to form in 
great. banks over. the hills where the sun was trying to 
break through just before setting, and my weathér prophet 
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said we would have good tracking snow by daylight. 

The next morning broke clear and cold, with about six 
inches of as good “tracking” snow as I have ever hunted 
over. There was just a breath of breeze, and the ground 
was soundless. We hurried through a breakfast of veni- 
son steak and flap-jacks; packed a good lunch; wiped out 
my rifle, and started around the end of what is known to 
us as “big swamp’”—a dark, eery, almost impenetrable 
growth of stunted spruce, tangled vines, and swamp ash, 
surrounded by low-lying hills covered with second growth 
poplar, aspen, and maple. The abundance of feed’ in close 
proximity to the swamp makes this particular spot an ideal 


A big bull browsing in the still-water. 


rendezvous for both deer and moose in 
stormy weather. 


ARDLY had we left camp until we 
were bewildered by the tracks of both 

deer and moose. “The ridges around this 
swamp will be full of ’um this morning,” 
said Walter. And sure enough, they were. 
We saw twenty-seven deer and nine moose 
during the day. Notwithstanding the abun- 
dance of game, however, I saw nothing that 
I wanted. During the afternoon we decided 
to skirt the south edge of the swamp on our 
way to camp. This proved to be a happy 
decision, for I saw what I had never seen be- 
fore: two huge bucks, with horns locked, ly- 
ing back to back stone dead. 

‘The hillside where they battled to the 
death told the story almost as plainly as 
though we had witnessed the conflict. One 
did fellow came over the ridge from the west, 
and the other came up out of the swamp. 
‘They met about a hundred yards up the hill and evidently 
lost no time in getting at it. The saplings were barked 
and the small stuff was broken. In places one could see 
where they had backed off, and then with two or three 
mighty leaps hurled themselves at each other like a thou- 
sand of brick. The snow was splashed with blood, and 
great bunches of hair hung on the brush and briers. 

Finally, in a terrific rush, their horns must have locked, 
for so we found them. Either the impact, or a frantic 
struggle to free themselves, broke the neck of one, and as 
they went down, a point on the horn of the deer with the 
broken neck pierced the jugular of the other, and he bled 
to death where he fell. 

They were both very large deer, weighing, I would 
judge, well over two hundred pounds apiece. To have 
witnessed that battle would have been an experience never 
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to be forgotten.. Once or twice I have been within hear- 
ing distance of such a struggle, but never have I been 
able to get close enough to see without routing the fighters. 
Even in:the midst of battle they are evidently always on 
the lookout for their most dreaded enemy, 


URING the night it snowed again, and the next 

morning was even better hunting than the day be- 
fore.. After a council of war we decided to hunt the ridge 
across Bear Brook which was known to both of us as an 
unusually good feeding ground for moose. 

The sun was just appearing as we crossed the stream, 
and the first rays of fiery light falling upon 
the bushes made one of the most dazzling 
scenes of splendor that I have ever seen. 
Every twig was encased in ice, making wil- 
lows and alders more beautiful than trees of 
coral. Every bunch of grass and weeds was 
agleam as though hung with a string of 
pearls. The trees tossed by the gentle breeze 
clashed their ice-sheathed branches like the 
flash of fencing swords. The saplings were 
snapping and popping like a Fourth of July 
celebration. 

I had not gone more than two hundred 
yards until, sure enough, I crossed the trail 
of a big bull, a cow, and a calf. I signaled 
Walter, and he motioned that he could see 
them, and that the bull had a big head. Now 
the business of stalking was on in earnest. 
Between where I was and where they were 
feeding the country was wide open, and no 
chance of making a detour, for the wind was 
blowing from the wrong quarter. 


Where the music of Bear Brook fills the night. 


To stalk a moose is difficult at best, but with six eyes, 
six ears, and three of the keenest noses that nature ever 
gave an animal it becomes a task which will tax the 
skill of a hunter to the limit. And especially when the. 
stalking must be done in the open. I knew that the 
chances were a hundred to one against me, but this was 
just the kind of a situation that I delight in, so with 
every nerve on edge I dropped to the ground and made 
my way toward a bunch of spruces that crowned a little 
knoll from which I felt sure I could locate them and 
plan my strategy. 

Having gained this vantage ground, I could see the 
cow and calf feeding just in the edge of the poplars. For 
perhaps ten minutes I tried to locate the bull, but could 
not catch a glimpse of him. Then, like a flash, his great 

(Continued on page 644) 
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Two bronzed Southern beauties. 


Turkey Tales and Tips 


How to Bag the Wise Old Gobbler in the Mating Season 


OR a number of years I had heard 
Fk old hunters tell about Jake Watson’s 

skill in hunting. They all spoke 
of him as the greatest turkey hunter that ever lived. To 
satisfy myself as to his ability to live up to his reputation 
I made a long trip to the town in Arkansas in which he 
lived, and spent one whole day in asking him questions, 
and listening to his imitations of the turkey yelp and 
gobble. In giving my readers something I learned from 
him I do so with the assurance of finality and- certainty, 
for if there ever lived a man who could get his old 
gobbler every time he went for him this Jake Watson 
was that man. 

The day I left was the 25th of March, and Jake seeing 
how eager I was to really learn something about the 
turkey game made an engagement for me to join him in 
a three days’ hunt 
the following week. 
As I left him that 
day his last words 
were, “better leave 
the 20-ga. at home, 
bring your heavy 12- 
ga. along with a box 
of fresh shells, num- 
ber 6 shot and the 
heaviest loads you 
can get.” 

As the train 
stopped the follow- . 
ing week at Jake’s 
village I found him 
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Wild turkey on Meadow Mountain Game Refuge. 
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waiting for me, but I saw his eyes take on 
a wrong look at my grass-colored hunting 
suit. He said nothing, however, but after 
dinner he remarked, in his droll way of talking, “I al- 
ways like to get ready for my morning hunt the night 
before, and I am going to suggest that you leave that 
suit at home and wear a dark gray corduroy suit I happen 
to have here. A turkey will see you too easily in those 
loud clothes.” 

He left the room, returning in a few minutes with a 
coat and vest about as much like the color of trees and 
undergrowth as a suit could be. “Right here,” said Jake, 
“is a lesson you should well learn, no little success will 
depend on your being dressed properly for the occasion.” 

At three o'clock A. M. Jake called me. His first 
words on coming into the room were, “I never take any 

chances on getting 
a late start, better 
stand around in the 
dark for a half hour 
than be five minutes 
late.” 

Many times since 
have I found this to 
be true, and many 
the turkey. I have 
lost by being just a 
few minutes late.on 
my job. After a 

ee ae five-mile ride we 
3 — came to the woods 
in which we were to 
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hunt. “We have a good mile walk ahead of us,” re- 
marked Jake as he pulled a small flashlight from his 
pocket. ‘This is the turkey hunter’s best friend; never 
go without one,” he continued as we carefully picked our 
way through tangled vines, and across sloughs that 
severely taxed the height of our hip boots. 

“We are on time,” he said at our first stop, 
“and we shall not have to wait long before we 
know whether there is a turkey 
near us or not.” The next thing 
I heard was Jake doing the “owl- 
ing act.” “Can you mark an 
owl,” said he. “You will never 
make a real old gobbler hunter 
until you can go like an owl. 

Nothing like it to start an old gob- 
bler talking. All you have to do 
to learn the trick is to open mouth 
wide, yawn a little so as to get 
throat well open, then pucker your 
lips as if you were trying to 
whistle, cover mouth with cupped 
palm of hand so as to muffle the 
sound, hold nose with thumb and 
forefinger, and place the tone up 
in your nose, and keep practising 
until you can owl a dozen times 
within one hundred yards of the wisest old 
gobbler that ever lived and keep him gobbling 
all the time. Mighty good thing to do when 


you are hunting with another fellow, too, you 
can let. him know where’ you are, or call him 
to you, and not scare the game, better learn 
how as soon as you can.” 

But Jake’s owling got no turkeys talking 


that time, and he was not long in coming to 

the conclusion no gobblers were near us. It 

was at this time I first saw Jake hurry. “Come 

now for a good run,” whispered Jake, “time is 

flying, and we have but a few minutes to get 

in our work, the next half hour will tell the tale as to 
the success of our hunt.” 


ITH that he started off on a slow run, but fast 

enough to call for my best efforts to keep up with 
him. He did not stop until we had gone a half mile or 
more.’ Again he owled, but no answer. He had just 
begun to say something, when he suddenly stopped. “Did 
you hear him, there he goes again.” 

“No,” I answered, “I have heard nothing that sounds 
like a turkey.” 

“Why there it is again, surely you heard him that 
time.” But I still had heard nothing. 

“Well, it’s an old gobbler, anyway, and you did not 
hear him perhaps because there is a lot in knowing how 
to listen, and being used to hearing a turkey gobble, or 
other sounds familiar to the old hunter. Practise has a 
lot to do in hearing particular sounds as well as it does 
in other matters,” remarked my new found philosopher. 
I have since found his reasoning good. 

“That turkey is a mile away, and we must do our best 
to get to him before he flies from his roost,” continued my 
teacher. It seemed to me we ran two miles that morning 
before Jake stopped, however it was not half that dis- 
tance, I was so excited and out of breath. I could not: 
well judge distance. At our first stov Jake owled again, 
and the turkey immediately “exploded” in a tree not more 
than three hundred yards from us. 

“Go easy now and follow me, and be sure you do not 
break any sticks or do any talking,” he whispered as we 


moved on. 
In a few minutes we were about one hundred and fifty 
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yards from the tree in which the turkey wa; roosting. 
We had stopped in an open spot free from undergrowth, 
but my instructor could not find a place to call from. 
There were small trees only near us, nor was there a log 
or tree top anywhere in sight. To our right was 
a small thicket, but not very dense. Toward this 
my preceptor led the way. In the middle of this 
thicket we ran into an old log road, lying across 
which we found a very large log. We sat 
down on the ground with our backs 
against the log, which fortunately was so 
large that it projected above our heads. 
‘“‘Now watch me draw my knees up so 
as to hide my face,” whispered friend 
Jake. “I want to keep them between my 
“Seyes and that wise old bird when he comes 
in sight.” I did as Jake told me, and 
found I coulJ sit in this position and move 
my knees gradually and yet keep them 
between me and the approaching turkey. 
I have since tried this many times, and 
know it is far better than sitting facing 
a turkey with all your face exposed to his 
keen eyes. Jake’s 
first cluck, for he 
made only one 
low one, just loud 
enough for the 
turkey to hear, 
brought a loud gobble from, the turkey. 
Day was beginning to break and we 
could see the outline of his' great body, 
which gradually took shape as the light 
became stronger. In a few minutes we 
could see him distinctly, and the thing 
that excited me was the long beard that 
stuck out from his massive breast. 
“He is an old one, and a big one,” 
said Jake, “I can tell by the noise he 
makes when he struts on that limb. 
Now watch for him to fly down, and when he comes up 
wait until I say ‘shoot,’ and, above all things, move your 
gun just as slowly as you can. When he is near us, get 
your gun to your shoulder when he walks behind one 
of those big trees, and, if he does not do this, move 
your gun just as slowly as you possibly can, and he 
will not notice you, but if you jerk it up, he will get 
away before you can kill him.” 


A 14-lb, 

turkey shot 
| in western 

Maryland. 


Photo by 
Nelson Edwards 


HIS lesson I have learned so well, I can sit facing 

a turkey, and by very slow, gradual movements | 
can bring my gun to position and not attract the turkey’s 
attention, when any quick motion would run him off. 
After a few minutes the gobbler began to move on the 
limb, and we saw he was going to fly down. About 
this time Jake gave two or three yelps, which seemed to 
have a magic effect on the turkey, he lost his restless 
movements, stopped still on the limb, and began to 
gobble again. 

“Now,” whispered Jake, “take pains to learn a great 
lesson in turkey hunting; which is never keep up your 
yelping to a gobbler while he is on the roost. I could 
continue my yelping, and keep that gobbler in that tree 
two hours before he would come down! What you want 
to do is to get him on the ground just as soon as you 
can for some other hunter will hear him in that tree a 
long way off, and come to him, or a hen may come to 
him just at the wrong time. He would have flown to 
the ground just now if I had not given him that yelp, 
and we shall lose some time now before he comes down, 
but I wanted to give you a real tryout on this feature, or 
else I should have had that turkey by this time.” 
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I found out Jake knew just what he was talking about; 
that turkey stayed on that limb fifteen minutes longer; 
in fact I got so restless I thought he would never come 
down. When he left the limb he flew in the opposite 
direction, and I thought he had taken fright and had 
made off. However, Jake showed no concern about it, 
and as soon as the gobbler began to talk I saw Jake 
reach for his caller. He give three low, quick vibrating 
velps, then I saw him put his caller in his pocket with 
the remark, “We shall let you rest for a while now.” 

In a few minutes I could hear the old fellow strutting. 
“That is the best sign,” said Jake, “I’d always rather 
hear a gobbler strut than gobble.” I shall never forget 
the sight of that big turkey as he came toward us. Now 
and then he would stop, spread out his tail and turn 
around several times. “When I whistle,” whispered 
Jake, “he will raise his head, then is the time for you 
to raise your gun slowly and shoot about six inches below 
his head.” It was all I could do to mind my teacher 
this time. The’ turkey would stop, walk a few yards 
away, and I was certain several times he had seen us, 
then he would come a little nearer, only to stop and 
go through the tantalizing movements again. I suppose 
fully one quarter of an hour passed in this nervous 
tension before Jake gave the signal to shoot. * Every 
thing worked just as Jake said it would, and I picked 
up my turkey with the assurance of one who had learned 
about all there was to know about turkey hunting, and 
Jake was not long in seeing that I wore the air of the 
expert turkey hunter who was prepared to bag his game 
under any and all conditions. 


, ELL, at this season when there are no :eaves on 

the trees and the hens have not felt the sex urge 
enough to interfere with you, killing a gobbler is easy 
work, but this favorable time will last but a few days. 
Just so soon as the leaves are on the trees and under- 
growth you have a very different problem to solve. Come 
back about the 20th of this month and let’s see what the 
real difference is.” 

The 20th of April found Jake and me right near the 
spot where I had killed my gobbler, and the very first 
time I owled (I had done a lot of practising in the 
meantime), an old gobbler answered me, and he was not 
more than one hundred yards from the tree in which our 
first one had roosted. “We are 
lucky now,” I said, “all we shall 
have to do is to get in front 
of that same log, and have you 
make a yelp or two, and the 
game will be ours.” 


“Anything you say goes f 





now,” answered Jake, for ) 
he saw I had no idea of 
failure with everything go- il 
ing our way as it had done i 
from the time we had left | 
our home to the finding of B 
the old gobbler, and, i 
4 


i 


having an ideal place 
to call from, why 
should we not suc- 
ceed ? 

But the old log 
happened not to be 
an ideal place this 
time. The thicket 
Was now a mass of 
impenetrable vege- 
tation, the old log 
road and the ground 
in front of it were 
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The old turkey heard it and immediately began to gebtle. 
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so filled with vines, and all bushes so full of leaves that 
I could not have seen that turkey if he had come in 
the same place in which the one I had killed had walked. 


* OU see what a difference all this green stuff 

makes,” said Jake. “No turkey is going to come 
to your calling through all that vegetation; he is too 
much afraid of wild cats to gobble in a place like that. 
Did you hear that hen yelping on the other side of that 
gobbler?” suddenly broke in my teacher. “No use try- 
ing to call that turkey away from those hens; but there 
he goes anyway,” and I heard the noise of the great bird’s 
wings as I saw him sail from a tall tree toward the hens 
that were now yelping at a good rate. 

“Now you have a job on your hands and one that will 
take our best hunting to make turn out to our credit. 
We shall have to find an open spot in the woods. That 
turkey is going to a glade in which he can gobble, and 
at the same time see all around him. There he will 
stand, and gobble until noon if it-takes that long for 
the hens to come to him.” 

Again, Jake convinced me he knew what he was talk- 
ing about, for we soon heard the old turkey gobbling 
in a glade about a quarter of a mile away. We had 
no end of trouble finding a place to call from that Jake 
said gave any promise of success. “We must get into 
that opening at one end or the other,” said Jake, “or 
we had as well go home.” It took us a long time to do 
this however. After a lot of slipping and crawling we 
finally managed to get at the lower edge of the glade 
about two hundred yards from the turkey. We had not 
been in our place of concealment long when a turkey 
hen passed by us on her way to the gobbler. This hen 
was making a very low, soft yelp, different from any 
other yelp I had ever heard a turkey make, and one 
I have never been able to similate for the simple reason 
I cannot remember how it sounded. 

Well, to make a long story short we lay behind that 
log for three long hours, during which time six hens 
passed us on their way to that gobbler. Jake did very 
little yelping, but when he made an occasional yelp the 
old gobbler would answer. I suppose he gobbled several 
hundred times that morning. Often there would be an 
intermission of twenty minutes at least, but during this 
time we could nearly always hear him strutting. “I 
fear so many hens will spoil our sport this time,” said 
Jake, as he took out his call for another trial. 

No sooner had he made the yelp than the turkey 
gobbled some distance to our left, and several hundred 
yards from the glade in which he had done all his calling. 
He gobbled only once this time, nor would he answer our 
calling any more that day. “Now,” said Jake, “if you have 

the patience to stay here all day, that turkey will likely 

come this way again, and the right kind of yelp- 
ing will call him up to you for there will be 
no hens to interefere; 1 must go back home 
this morning, but if you have the patience 
to stay here I will come back for you 

in the late afternoon ” 

Having nothing 
else to do, I decided 
to make trial of 
Jake’s idea that a 
turkey will come to 
your calling some 
time during the day 
if you will stay with 
him. So I sat there 
until 3:30 that af- 
ternoon, now and 
then giving a few 
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The Calico Bass 


The calico or 
strawberry bass 
(Pomoxys sparoides) 


Interesting Facts Concerning a Popular Little Game Fish 


GREAT deal of misinfor- 
mation exists in regard to 
the so-called calico bass, 


scientifically known as Pomoxys sparoides, but variously 
known as the calico bass, the strawberry bass, grass bass, 


barfish, “crappie” and Warmouth bass. But the calico 
bass is neither a Warmouth bass nor is it a crappie, or 
croppie as it is most generally pronounced. The War- 
mouth bass (Chaenobryttus gulosus) which, by reason of 
its form and size is intermediate between the rock bass 
and the calico bass, is a Southern fish. The crappie, or 
croppie (Pomoxys annularis) is not really a Northern fish, 
but belongs to the South also, where it is found abundant- 
ly, but as Hornaday has stated, the crappie “is a muddy- 
water understudy of the calico bass. In some portions of 
the North the two species over-lap each other, but in the 
main the crappie is a Southern fish.” It is by reason of the 
fact that these two species or sub-species do over-lap that 
there has existed much confusion as to what was a calico 
bass and what was a croppie. But these species over-lap, I 
believe, only in the more Southern part of the Northern 
habitat. So far as I know they are not mixed in the 
Northern part of that habitat, although it must be ad- 
mitted that they have been jointly propagated and planted 
here, there and everywhere until now it is quite impos- 
sible to say that the croppie (Pomoxys annularis) is a 
southern fish; it belongs to the North now as well. Thus 
in Minnesota waters you will catch both the croppie and 
the calico bass, and the two species will have but one 
name amongst the anglers, that being: croppie. The word 
croppie is as common to our northern states as pork-chops 
or steak, for be it known that as a commercial fish this 
member of the sunfish family takes very high rank indeed 
and commands a price that is a fancy one to say the least. 
One pays from twenty to twenty-five cents a pound for 
croppies in the market and there does not seem to be any 
trouble in doing away with all that can be brought in. As 
compared to this your pickerel or pike often sells for no 
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more than five to ten cents a 
pound. The rise of the calico bass 
in popular favor was very rapid, 
although it was not until the year 1900 that the United 
States Bureau of Fisheries undertook a distribution of this 
interesting and beautiful member of the Centrarchidae. 
And then less than seven and one-half thousand were re- 
leased for distribution. In 1902 the predilection for the 
fish had taken firm foothold and in that year close on 
eight hundred thousand croppies and calico bass were dis- 
tributed. In the year 1903 the annual catch of this fish 
for commercial purposes (that is, sale in the open mar- 
kets) amounted to some fifty-four thousand dollars, 
whereas, now, the value of the annual catch goes into the 
six figures; and fish commissions everywhere are busily 
propagating and distributing the species which means so 
much to the anglers of the country and which, as a market 
fish, is now in a position to command absolute respect and 
attention. 

Of the two fishes that are so much alike, namely, the 
calico bass and the croppie, one a true northern represen- 
tative and the other a southern fish, it may be said that 
the former demands clear, fresh water and is a cleanly 
feeder, whereas the croppie will thrive in muddy water, 
indeed I believe prefer it to any other kind of water. 
This of course comes through most of the members of 
annularis living in the muddy rivers, ponds and bayous of 
the South, hence it is, by nature, at home in such waters. 
I may say, however, that when the croppies and the calico 
bass are found in the same waters in the North there is no 
great difference between them; they seem to like the same 
waters and look very much alike, and one has no more 
fight in his body than the other. But is there not a dif- 
ference between the croppie and the calico bass? There 
is,—and one of these points for differentiation lies in the 
spines found in the dorsal, fin of either fish. The true 
croppie has five or six of these spines in the forward dorsal 
fin, while the calico bass has always seven or eight. Since 
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this mark of identity is always constant it may be taken as 
one way of telling the two fishes apart. Another identifi- 
cation mark is the anal fin which, in the calico bass, is 
dark-barred and speckled with blackish spots, while in the 
croppie the fin in question is pale green or lightish. But 
as regards the blotchings or mottled coloration on the 
sides of either fish I cannot see that there is any unifor- 
mity in this respect whereby one may be led right to dif- 
fering between the two species. In general the color of 
both the calico bass and the croppie is green, either light 
green (in some waters) and dark green in others, with sil- 
very reflections throughout, with the belly almost always 
silvery. The blotchings often run together ‘aimlessly as 
though daubed on in a hap-hazard manner with a brush. 
In the South the croppie is often called chincapin perch by 
reason of these marks. Hornaday says that these blotches 
are “so regularly splashed on as to suggest the pattern of 
a piece of calico,” and that, I presume, is the reason for its 
name of “calico,” and I have yet to see a calico bass that 
gave evidence of any regularity of coloration in this re- 
spect.. The water that the fish is found in, either croppie 
or calico bass, has much to do with its coloration; and 
that applies both to the croppie and to the calico bass. I 
have caught both in the same water and their coloration 
has been much the same. Some are dark colored, and 
very deeply blotched ; others are entirely silvery in color- 
ation, on which the blotchings but faintly show. 

I do not doubt but that of the two fish the croppie 
attains to the greatest weight, and that applies not only to 
that species when taken from the waters of its southern 
habitat (where fish, by reason of the agreeable weather 
conditions feed the year around and thus of course grow 
big), but in its northern habitat as well, where the two 
species over-lap, and mingle. 

The largest croppie caught 
in years in Minnesota was 


taken through the ice on a favorite lake 


I have fished, this past winter. It measured 17 
inches in length, and weighed two pounds, nine ounces, 
rather a phenomenal weight for a fish of this sort; but 
others have been taken from the same lake that were fif- 
teen inches, sixteen inches and even sixteen and one-half 
inches in length. A croppie of seventeen inches has a 
notable depth of body and is over two inches thick. It 
may be said that almost always the croppie grows to 
greater weights than the calico bass; indeed it is hard to 
find a calico bass that goes much over a pound. One 
writer states in regard to sparoides that “a large specimen 
measures only about 10 inches in length, but by reason of 
its great depth of body, and its thickness, too, it is a fish 
well worth having. Its weight never exceeds 2 pounds, 
and usually is about 1 pound.” This is practically my 
version of the matter, though I must admit that those you 
get over one pound in weight are few and far between 
and this applies even if conditions are the most favorable, 
and food very plentiful. The croppie grows faster; 
though it is not a hardier fish by a great deal ; nor is it any 
better as a fighter on the light tackle. The calico bass is 
found most abundantly throughout the Great Lakes 
region, although its range of distribution extends down 
the valley of the Mississippi to Louisiana, to Texas, and 
along the Atlantic seaboard, and it is found south to the 
Carolinas and Georgia. It is, however, strictly speaking, 
a northern fish and ranks very high in a commercial sense 
and is readily propagated, the brightest feature of all. In 
its spawning the calico bass follows very much the same 
habits as the sunfishes, only that it will sometimes make its 
nest in deeper water. I cannot see, however, that this 
applies as a constant rule. Meehan states that: “Calico- 
bass (grass bass) prefer water that is quite deep for 
nesting purposes. For this reason it is most difficult to 
observe their habits during the spawning season. Why 
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they select water so much deeper than the rock bass and 
the sunfishes can only be explained by the possibility that 
they prefer semi-darkness while spawning, an _ idea 
strengthened by the fact that a nearly related fish, the 
crappie, will spawn successfully only in cloudy water.” 
But neither of these assertions can be taken as a rule. 
I have watched calico bass in our northern waters on 
their spawn beds by the thousands; spawning, too, in 
scarcely more than two feet of water. I have seen thou- 
sands of nests on the south shores of a lake clustered 
around the docks, and though the boats and canoes came 
and went, the fish were not apparently disturbed, nor were 
the parent fish disgusted with their site. Since that time, 
however, it has struck me that the spawning was carried 
out so close to shore and near to people in that they were 
thus protected from the invasion of the large fish; these 
would never venture in so close to shore, least of all the 
suckers and the carp. Self-preservation and protection of 
the young are laws that are generally closely observed in 
nature, and this may have been an example of its work- 
ings. Great havoc is wrought on the spawning beds in 
the spring or early summer when the croppies and calico 
bass are fulfilling the duties of procreation. It is then the 
still-fisher rows in and drops anchor in the midst of them, 
and lets down his minnow in front of the guard over each 
nest. If the fish will not strike the minnow is moved back 
and forth over the nest and the fish until out of sheer ex- 
asperation, and in protection of the eggs in the nest, the 
irate guardian will seize the minnow and is, of course, 
caught. Thus one by one the thousands are destroyed and 
the great harm is done. The strange part of it is that so 
few are acquainted with the real reason of the presence of 
the fish in the shallows. Like the sunfishes, which also 
make spawning nests, it is thought 
that the fish make these as places 
where they may sun themselves— 

hence the name “sun- 


fishes.” Were 


more people con- The 
versant with the s edlien 
facts of the case 

there would be 

less fishing over these spawn- 
ing beds. 

The ordinary way of fish- 
ing for the calico bass and 
croppie is by means of hook 
and line with live minnows 
for a lure. Generally one 
anchors over what is known 
as a croppie “hole” and there 
commences operations. It is 
hard for a croppie or a calico 
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bass is 

@ great 
favorite 
among the 
younger 
generation. 





Courting the Queen of the 


The Sage Grouse. 
From a painting 

by L. A. Fuertes, 
Courtesy the 
Biological Survey 


Western Sage Brush 


Wings of the Desert 


By HENRY H. GRAHAM 


UEEN of western desert game 
birds is the sage hen — that 
gray, noisy flier that lives in 

the unending miles of brush as far as possible from 
human habitation. The home of this bird is the wide 
mesas made famous by Zane Grey in his “Riders of the 
Purple Sage.” The companions of the sage hen are the 
rattlesnake, buzzard, jack rabbit, hawk, eagle, coyote, 
mountain lion, badger, porcupine, raven and rock chuck, 
to mention only a few of the more prominent desert 
dwellers. 

One would think that because of the absence of grain 
on their menu the sage hen would be poor eating due to 
the use of sage tufts as food. But this is not the case 
except with the old ones. Hours of soaking in salt water 
will not always remove that “sagey” flavor, but the young 
birds furnish wonderful eating, being neither strong nor 
tough. Birds living reasonably close to civilization often 
make visits to stubbles, there to eat with the kingly 
pheasant. Such hens are especially good eating. How- 
ever, the big mass of sage hens never see a grain field, 
contenting themselves with sage tufts and slender grasses 
for nutriment. 

Where the sage hen gets drinking water has always 
been a puzzle to me. I have killed birds many miles from 
even a spring bubbling from the parched desert earth. 
In dry season there are mighty few springs anywhere. 
Close observers of the sage hen believe it gets along with 
dew, but I am inclined to think the creature makes long 
pilgrimages to water holes. At any rate the birds are not 
as bad off for water as the animals for they can fly to 


moisture whereas the coyote and jack- 
rabbit must hoof it there. 

Scattered about on the desert are 
sunburned patches of range grass, sear and yellow. These 
are known as desert meadows, not because they bear any 
resemblance to the lovely green found in most meadows, 
but because they comprise delightful breaks in the sea 
of brush reaching for miles in all directions. In many 
of these meadows springs bubble to the surface and trickle 
off to disappear in the thirsty sands that floor the great 
American deserts. It is to such meadows that sage hens 
and other creatures come in the hope of finding water and 
food. Jack rabbits, hawks, coyotes and sage hens drink 
out of the same springs though not at the same time, of 
course. In very dry seasons there is often no sage hen 
shooting because to open the gates would pave the road 
to extermination. It is, therefore, a wise act to close the 
season in dry ‘years. The preservation of our national 
game supply demands such thoughtfulness. 

It has usually been my ill fortune to hunt sage hens 
without the aid of a dog. Yet my trips have been uni- 
formly successful regardless of this handicap. There is 
more guess work when one is “on his own,” but if birds 
are plentiful, success will crown one’s efforts. The birds 
are unlike pheasants in one respect—they will as a rule get 
up if a fellow passes close. Once in the air they are fairl” 
slow in flight and travel in a reasonably straight line. 

The best sage hen hunting I have ever enjoyed occurred 
in ‘the low foothills and rolling plains adjacent ¢ the 
town of Rogerson, Idaho. It is ideal cover for the birds 
with plenty of blistering isolation, pure water and other 
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requirements. Few 
peuple get into that 
country. It is a 
land of sheep 
ranches with here 
and there a bit of 
farming, the dry va- 
riety, of course. In 
wet years consider- 
able moisture is 
present and vegeta- 
tion luxuriant. 
However, wet sea- 
sons are exceptional. 
As a general thing 
water is at a pre- 
mium. 

Several years ago 
Bill and I made a 
fruitful trip into the 
south hills after sage hens. The day of our departure 
was one of those blistering midsummer ones, hot at dawn 
and growing steadily hotter with the passage of time. 
The sun was just peeping over the Sawtooth mountains 
when we hummed across the bridge over Rock Creek can- 
yon and struck out through the farming land, our destina- 
tion being a sheep ranch in one of the side canyons near 
Shoshone Basin. Both of us were in high spirits despite 
the oppressive heat. A trip into the desert is always to be 
relished for there is much of interest there. 

Knull, Berger and Hollister were soon left behind. 
Long before eight o’clock Rogerson, then the end of a 
branch railroad, was below us and on our right. We 
were winding upward through canyons of lava and brush 
all the while getting into the wildest sort of country. 
The prove-up shacks, battered and bruised by years of 
elemental strife, became fewer and fewer and before we 
knew it there was nothing but the solemn, awe-inspiring 
desert on all sides. Not a green blade of grass showed 
itself, vegetation consisting only of drab sage brush. 

We left the main road shortly after dipping into the 
wide basin and soon found ourselves on a grass-grown 
land that had apparently “Just growed” like the immor- 
tal Topsy rather than having been laid out with regard 
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Finishing a crippled sage grouse. 
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to sectional lines or 
topography. The 
Idaho deserts even 
to-day are a network 
of such lanes used 
chiefly by hunters 
and stockmen. Tra- 
vel now follows the 
paved highways but 
there was a time, in 
early pioneer days, 
when these desert 
by-paths were the 
only means of get- 
ting from place to 
place. To-day they 
are valuable because 
they lead one off the 
beaten paths, into 
chicken country. 

“If we can’t find any chickens in this God-forsaken 
spot there simply aren’t any this year, that’s all,” Bill said 
as we purred up the long, rough ravine at the head of 
which lay the sheep camp. In which I was forced to 
agree with him. 

As we drew near the camp some vicious looking sheep 
dogs set up a fearful barking, which subsided with the 
appearance of the Basque herder and his sharp command. 
These dogs are trained to obey and are very valuable in 
handling the flocks. 

_The herder introduced himself and showed us the 
wagon in which we were to sleep. Then he set about 
doing chores, leaving us to assemble our guns and pre- 
pare for hostilities. 

It was mid-morning when we filled our pockets with 
shells and strode off through the hot wasteland in search 
of sage hens. As we were ready to depart the herder 
described the location of some choice spring meadows 
beyond a naked butte that poked its head into the heavens 
perhaps a mile to the west. 

“If nobody’s been there yet this morning,” the herder 
said, “your chances are good. Plenty of grass and water 
the last time I was there. Lots of high sage brush around, 
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The desert—home of the sage grouse, buzzards, jack rabbits and rattlesnakes. 
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The Barnegat Bay Sneak Box 


Complete Instructions for Building a Type of Craft Representing 
the Highest Form of Hunting Boat 


HE Barnegat Bay sneak box is 
| probably the best known duck 
boat in the United States and 
justly so because it incorporates all of the features of the 
other types and in addition it has other advantages almost 
too numerous to mention. From the standpoint of naval 
architecture it is far ahead of most types and it is a fine 
sea boat being capable of riding out heavy blows with 
the “crew” well protected by a canvas spray hood. In 
addition, there is a center-board for those who desire to 
sail and mighty sporty sailing these little boats make. 
The sneak box is well adapted for use with an ordi- 
nary sprit-sail, one of the simplest rigs and one which is 
highly successful. The small hatchway amidships is 
covered with a wooden hatch that may be locked in place 
if the hunter wishes to leave his duffle aboard for a day 
or so. The interior of these boats is snug and warm and 
many a man has used them for a night’s lodging. For 
such work the hatch may be left partly on, thus giving 
protection, but at the same time allowing for a little 
fresh air. 

The sneak box is twelve feet long and four feet wide. 
It is round bottomed and round decked, the bottom being 
laid over steam bent frames, all of which are.bent to the 
same radius, four feet. The deck beams are sawn to 
shape from boards and have slightly less bow to them than 

the frames. 

The requirements are simple and consist of two pieces 
of oak or pine, each about thirteen feet long and an inch 
and a half square. These are the chine logs and repre- 
sent the greatest amount of work. One of the detail 
drawings shows how these pieces are planed and chiselled 
down to a wedge shaped section. Rabbets are cut, top 
and bottom, to take the decking and the bottom planks 
and the frames and deck beams butt up against these chine 
logs, being securely fastened together by galvanized iron 
nails or brass screws. The rabbets for decking and the 
bottom planking should be cut to the proper bevel and of 
just the right depth to let the deck and bottom boards lay 
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in flush with the chine log. This is 
shown in the detail drawings, to- 
gether with the fastenings which, of 
necessity, are shown one over the other. Actually, they 
will come at separate parts of the chine log. 

When these logs are nearly completed they may be 
fastened together at the bow end by means of a hack- 
matack knee and brass screws. Then fasten a’ temporary 
piece across, six feet back from the bow, so that the out- 
side edges of the chine logs are exactly four feet apart. 
Now nail another piece across the stern so that the chine 
logs are a total of two feet nine inches apart. It may 
be necessary to nail another temporary piece across, half 
way between the bow and amidships, in order to make 
the line approximate the one shown in the larger drawing. 

The next step is to secure the material for the frames. 
This should be of oak one half an inch by one inch or 
thereabouts. These frames are to be bent flat, ‘that is, 
with the thinnest section up and down. In order that all 
the frames may be of the same shape, it is necessary to 
make some kind of a bending mold, something like the 
one shown in the drawing. This mold may be made up 
of one inch material and the radius should be exactly four 
feet to the top edge of the boards. If these boards are 
an inch thick, the radius will be one inch less for the end 
pieces. 


HE entire structure should be strong and rigid. Pieces 

of two by four may be nailed across each end and 
a piece of three quarters inch iron pipe fitted as shown at 
each end. Steaming timbers has already been taken up 
in some detail but the builder should again be cautioned 
to make sure that the wood is left a sufficient length of 
time in the steam box. This will make it soft and pliable 
and it will bend easily without splitting or checking. The 
ends of the hot frames are slipped between the mold and 
the iron pipes and are then pushed down until they rest 
snugly up against the mold. It is best to leave them 
there for several days until they are thoroughly dry and 
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set. Some builders will tell you to make the mold a 
little more rounded than the actual frames as they may 
straighten out a little when removed. If they are properly 
steamed and left on the mold this will not be necessary, 
but in any event it is not a bad plan to nail a light, 
temporary strip across their ends when removed from the 
mold. 

The ends of the frames should be bevelled to fit up 
against the inside edge of the chine log and secured in 
place, exactly eight inches apart throughout the length 
of the boat. There are seventeen frames in all with an 
additional one butting up against the stern board or tran- 
som to reinforce it and make the planking stronger at 
that point. If the mold is made large enough, most of 
these frames may be steamed: and bent at once. 

When all the frames are in place, evenly spaced and 
square to the chine logs, the next step will be to plank 
the bottom of the boat. This material will be five- 


All frames bert to 
4 foot Tadivs. 


The boat in trame, inverted and 
ready for planking. 


eighths of an inch thick and should be of cedar 
although other material will do if cedar is too 
hard to secure. The boards may be around two 
and a half to three inches wide and run straight 
fore and aft, tapering out in the rabbet which 
has been cut in the chine log. It is a good plan 
to fill this rabbet with marine glue or some 
similar material before the planks are placed as 
this will make an absolutely watertight joint. 
Marine glue should also be used in the seams 
between planks, but in addition, each seam 
should be Veed out a little and caulked lightly 


with one or two threads of cotton caulking or wit footradivs __. 


oakum. A brush full of old paint in each seam 
before it is caulked will tend to hold the caulk- 
ing in place and the same thing applies when 
the caulking is smoothed off with putty. Do 
not, above all, caulk the seams too tightly because, if the 
wood is dry or if the boat is built in a warm room, there 
will be real danger of the planks buckling and coming 
off when they begin to swell in the water. This point 
is extremely important. 

The planking is fastened securely to the chine logs 
where they come into contact and also to every frame. 
Either brass wood screws or copper rivets over copper 
washers may be used, the rivets being generally considered 
somewhat better. It is necessary in this work to drill a 
hole for every fastening, slightly smaller than the diameter 
of the rivet. The rivet is then driven through and a 
helper on the inside places the copper washer over the 
end, cutting off the surplus material. A heavy piece of 
iron is then held over the head of the rivet on the outside 
of the boat while the helper inside, using a light hammer, 
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rivets the metal down over the washer until the plank 
is held tightly in place. Be sure of this work because a 
loose rivet will cause a mighty troublesome leak. Each 
rivet should fit its hole tightly for the same reason. 

More and more ‘small boats are being screw fastened 
from the inside of the frames through to the planking, 
This is a strong and good way to do the job and it has 
the great advantage that no fastenings are exposed on the 
outside of the hull. This type of fastening will also 
make it considerably easier if there is ever the necessity 
for changing a plank due to breakage. 

The planking should be smoothed off and sanded down 
when complete and it should present a flush surface to 
the edge of the chine log. 

The deck comes next but perhaps it would be a better 
plan to put in the centerboard trunk before this work is 
started. This comprises a small box, located between the 
two frames shown, with a reinforcing piece all the way 

around the bottom and securely put together 
with Marine glue and wood screws so that 
it will be watertight. The centerboard itself 
consists of a piece of wood just large enough to 
slip through the trunk easily and long enough 
to come about eighteen inches below the bottom 
of the boat when it is down. It may be 
weighted with lead so that it will stay down. 
A piece of cotton rope may be stapled to the 
top of the board and arranged with loops in it 
that may. be hung on a small hook when the 
board is hoisted or when it is all the way down. 
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The board may be taken completely out of the well and 
stowed away inside the hull when not in use. 

The deck beams will have to be somewhat deeper in 
section than the frames and will be made of spruce seven- 
eights of an inch by one inch. A master frame should be 
made, wide enough to go clear across with some to spare, 
and all the others are made to this curve. The radius for 
this will be five feet instead of four, thus giving a somewhat 
flatter crown. Each beam should be sawn to shape and 
planed a little to make it smooth. It is then nailed in place 
on the chine logs. The beams may be the same spacing as 
the frames but usually one foot will be enough for this 
work. The decking comes on top of the beams and is 
put on the same as the bottom, but it is slightly lighter, 
half inch tongue and grove material will be about right 

(Continued on page 639) 





Sergeant loerger of the Benning Department 
of Experiment, testing out an experimental 
German sight fitted to the Government Warner 
& Swasey mount. This old rifleman held the 
world’s record for number of bulls at 500 yards, 
and is the logical telescope sight user. 

Note that.with the poor, low-comb service 
stock the face does not even touch it. 


The Sporting Telescope Sight 


HILE it is human- 
ly possible to use a 
target telescope 


sight for hunting, and to use a hunting telescope for 
target work, neither process is a grand success. The 
man having designs on the rare and wild bighorn or 
the rarer and wilder “lesser hoodoo” or possibly only 
the plain ordinary deer of American daily life may take 
a target telescope along on one trip but rarely will he 
take it on a second trip. 

One good reason is that the scope in question is prob- 
ably lying somewhere in the wilderness where this in- 
dignant huntsman knocked it off with a rock when he 
found for about the tenth time it was back when it 
should have been forward, or forward when it should 
have been back, or that he couldn’t see anything in or 
through the dratted thing but the reticule and not much 
of that. 

The target man, befooled into trying a hunting scope 
for his pet game because of the lovely view there- 
through pays a lesser price for his experiment because the 
target stays right there no matter what grade of marks- 
manship he may display and rarely dusts off over the next 
ridge after the first shot. 

However after he tries to “hunch them in” just a little, 
and casts loose the elevation screw ox the alleged wind- 
age screw and proceeds to miss the entire township the 
next shot and each shot thereafter, he also is likely to 
find that the two sorts of scopes are entirely different, 
to be used for a different purpose and not. at all satis- 
factory out of their chosen spheres. 

The difference in the two instruments is that the 
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hunting glass is low power, 
short, strong, with wide field, 
and devoid of any fine mi- 
crometer and easily-moved adjustments. In its ideal form 
it is sighted-in carefully for a chosen type of ammunition, 
then hog-tied for keeps—or until there is need for re- 
adjustment or some other type of ammunition is settled 
upon. It does not slide hither and yon—in its correct 
form; it is easily removed from the rifle—but not too 
easily removed—and it has nothing upon or near it that 
will tempt the exploring fingers of that pest who is al- 
ways turning every exposed milled-head screw in sight 
—of which class my old friend, General Ainsworth, says 
that I am one. 

The target glass, on the other hand, is from two to 
five times the power of the hunting telescope, limited 
in its field even at the same power, arranged to slide 
in its ring-mounts to absorb some of the jar of recoil, 
much longer than the hunting telescope, and hung in mi- 
crometer mounts permitting accurate changes of around 
one-thousandth inch on the mount. 


HERE is no need for wide field in a target glass, 
no need for more than enough strength to stand the 
slight shock of recoil, and incidental handling. There 
is need for plenty of magnification, plenty of light, the 
highest accuracy in the relation of the internal arrange- 
ments such as lenses, reticule and the cells, and last but 
not least, means for moving this line of sight not to 
exceed 14 inch at 100 yards. 
The sliding arrangement lets the scope be mounted 
low because it is pushed forward—or moves forward 
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enough under recoil—to clear the bolt handle swing. 
It is more or less of a pest but a minor detail in slow- 
fire target work. 

Applied to hunting such an instrument is three de- 
grees more useless than a cock-eyed open sight with a 
brass front, which is the lowest form of rifle sight. Out- 
side of its fragile construction and length, the fool thing 
has no field to speak of, is easily pushed back and forth 
in carrying and guarantees that it will be out of position 
after the first shot because it is made to slide in recoil. 

For all of which reason I offer the advice to the hunts- 
man who is moved by desire for a hunting scope, and 
more or less restrained by stern economy, not to try any 
such compromise. 

The hunting scope 
is at its best in the 
hands of the man 
with inferior eye- 
sight, the man who 
may have to wear 
glasses to let him 
use metallic sights, 
but who can worry 
along without them 
for the hunt itself. 
It is about the only 
way in which we 
can utilize the great 
power, the high ac- 
curacy and the flat 
trajectory of the 
modern rifle such as 
the .30-06 family, 
the .270 Winchester, 
-he high velocity 
torm of 7 mm and 
the like. Such rifles 
are entirely capable 
of killing at 400 or 
500 yards, so far as 
deadliness is con- 
cerned, while the 
short time of flight, 
and the flatness of 
the flight makes hit- 
ting at such ranges 
not so improbable— 
provided that you 
can see the game 
clearly, align the 
sights upon it accu- 
rately, hold steadily 
and know your rifle 
and where to hold 
to compensate for 
bullet drop over the 
range for which it is sighted. 

But, by no means do I hold with these extremists who 
want to use the scope to replace the mctallic sight and 
carry it on the rifle at all times. In the nature of the 
beast an instrument containing three or four compound 
lenses, delicate reticule and often so built that an error 
of one thousandth inch in the reticule makes a difference 
of three to four inches at 200 yards, the best telescope 
made cannot,stand hard knocks. Being above the rifle 
it sticks out like a bandaged thumb and if you drop the 
rifle or get a bad fall, the chances are fine for wreck- 
ing $50 worth of scope outfit, not to mention $500 
worth of hunting trip; if you don’t learn until you try 
to take your one chance that the scope and the rifle no 
longer look in the same direction. 

When I reflect on the number of times I have pounded 
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Upper—A Sporter Springfield with Noske scope mount. 
Lower—The author’s Sporter with Mignon scope and Noske mount. 
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more or less unyielding terra firma with my pistol pocket 
from stepping incautiously 6n a rock witha thin coating 
of sand on it or a pirie-needle slopé or a neat north and 
damp slope where the sun hevet«penetrates or a neat- 
cemented mountain-side. or thes contour of a slippery 
wind-fall, and the hard knocks ‘that my rifles have gotten 
in spite of my care of the gun at: the expense of my 
frame, I cannot join this schodlof scopesight toters. 

The scope should be an instrument of special pur- 
pose to be put on the rifle where a shot offers itself that 
will justify it, the same being standing or slowly mov- 
ing game some distance away, game standing in the sha- 
dow and not discernible over the front bead or other 
condition where time permits slipping on the glass-eye. 
The exception is the 
man with poor eyes, 
who is justified at 
all times in chancing 
injury to the glass— 
or use where there is 
little danger of falls 
and injury to the 
glass. 

Unless the glass 
is carried with the 
caps over it, the 
chances are strong 
that the hunter will 
find the lenses so 
fogged with dust, or 
possibly moisture on 
a drizzling day, that 
he cannot see the 
game in the instru- 
ment. It is particu- 
larly bad with either 
the sun or a strong 
light seurce such as 
the sum behind thin 
clouds, striking the 
eye-lens. 

Two caps over 
the lenses of a scope 
naturally make snap- 
shooting somewhat 
difficult, not to say 
aggravating. 

There is no mys- 
tery in the construc- 
tion of a telescope 
sight. The mystery 
lies in some of the 
results you get with 
said sight. 

At the front end 
of the tube there is a 
double lens—two single components usually cemented to- 
gether and called an achromatic lens or one corrected for 
color fringe. This is the objective and its job is to form 
a picture of whatever is within its angle. In this respect 
it is precisely like the lens on your camera and you could 
take a picture with it easily enough if it were mounted 
in your camera front. 


HE picture which it forms, however, is not thrown 

on a ground glass or a strip of film, but is picked up 
by another lens within the tube known as an inverter or 
erector, its job being to take the picture, which is standing 
on its head, and stand it on its feet again. If you had 
no prejudice against seeing a four-point buck standing 
on his head when you looked at him through the scope, 
this inverter lens would not be necessary. 
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In turn this right-side-up picture is picked up by the 
eyepiece of the telescope, the lens nearest your eye. _ 
“This in turn is merely a simple or a compound mi- 
croscope, depending on its design. You can unscrew 
the eyepiece of your scope and use it for that purpose. 
Its job is to take this small picture and magnify it. 
How much it is magnified depends on this eyepiece en- 
tirely. In fact some scopes vary the power by changing 
this eyepiece for others or by changing its position as 


An Owens Springfield with Griffin & Howe mount. 


in the Zeiss Tricertar which gives you from 4%4 to 7 
diameters by turning the sleeve in which the eyepiece 
is mounted. This is precisely like pulling out the draw- 
tube Of a microscope which gives more and more power 
as the eye lens is pulled away from the objective by this 
extension. 

So we have in the optical system three definite lens 
systems, objective or picture-maker, inverter or turner- 
right-side-up, and eyepiece or magnifier. 

In order to have some definite spot in this system to 
put on the mark there is introduced what is known as 
a reticule meaning merely like a net, and referring to 
the original design of cross-hairs appearing like a section 
of a net. It is also known as a graticule, and more 
correctly. 


N its original form this was merely a metal ring 

held in the scope tube, and supporting a pair of very 
fine hairs—often spider-silk. Whatever its form,- how- 
ever, this reticule is usually placed in the focus of ‘the 
object glass—or the focus of the eye-lens. In either 
case, when the scope is correctly adjusted the picture 
of the mark is in the same focal plane as this graticule 
and to the eye the graticule and the deer or what-not 
appear to be in exactly the same plane. This being your 
front sight and sted 
there being no 
rear sight you 
had merely to 
put the cross- 
hair intersection 
or post or what- 
not at the ap- 
pointed spot, 
hold steadily, 
and touch it off. 


Se Ei aaae 


The Zeiss Tricertar, 


However, as you can easily see, if this 
graticule is not located exactly at its point in 
the tube where the rays come to a focus— 
or if the lens forming this focus is not in the right spot 
the cross-hairs are not going to lie in the focal plane 
—and we have the condition known as parallax, which 
may be defined as the apparent change in the position 
of an object caused by a change in the position of the 
observer. In this case your eye is the observer and when 
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you move your head the cross-hair moves’ with relation 
to the mark. This introduces a serious error in accu- 
racy, and if it exists to any extent the scope outfit is 
less accurate than the poorest metallic sight. Unless 
your eye were placed in exactly the same position each 
time back of the eye-lens, you cannot place the cross- 
hairs at the same spot on the game although you think 
you are. An error of ten inches at 200 yards is quite 
easy through parallax. 


It is detected by putting the 
scope in a vice or putting the 
rifle on a cushion on a table 
where the hands do not touch 
it, and then looking into the 
scope. Pointing it at some object more than 100 
yards away, move the head back and forth at right 
angles to the telescope, and see if the pointer or cross- 
hair seems to move on the mark at which the scope is 
looking. ‘ 

Correctly adjusted you cannot create movement between 
the two, incorrectly adjusted the scope is inaccurate to 
the extent of this apparent movement. 


F the cross-hair seems to move with the eye—right 

when you move your head to the right—the image 
is being formed nearer the eye than the pointer. 
The remedy is to move reticule or objective. If the 
reticule is in the focus of the objective as many scopes 
are made,- the reticule should be moved toward the eye 
a trifle to get into the focal plane of the objective, or 
else the objective should be screwed out a trifle to move 
the focal plane up to the reticule. 

When the cross-hair moves contrary to the motion of 
the eye then the opposite is true, the image is formed 
ahead of the 
reticule and the 
opposite adjust- 
ments have to 
be made. 

The focal 
plane of the ob- 
jective can fall 
at a given spot 
only when the 
rays from the 


ied td 


image come in at a given angle 

because all the lens can do is 

to bend them so many degrees 

in forming the picture of what 

it sees. This is the reason you have to move the lens 

of a camera in and out for varying distance, or in some 
view cameras, move up the ground glass frame. 

Therefore if you try to use a telescope sight at such 

short range that the rays of light no longer come in 

(Continued on page 662) 








VER notice how often the 
EK season either opens or closes 

on Sunday? The season of 
1927-28 was a double-barreled boomerang to the boys 
in this section, for it found both the opening and clos- 
ing days on the Holy Sabbath. It is no wonder that 
Mark buzzed the door bell so vigorously and disturbed 
my Sunday dinner on November 20, the technical 
opening day of the season. 

When I opened the door I was greeted 
with the information that I was ex- 
pected to come by his house the fol- 
lowing morning at 5:30. “Come by 
and get breakfast at my place, and 
we'll take a bunch of ‘Hattie 
Specials’ along for lunch; don’t 
be late.” For the benefit of 
the reader I will explain that 
“Hattie Specials” are huge 
sandwiches, consisting of gen- 
erous slices of soft, fresh 
bread, between which are to 
be found a delicious fried 
egg, done to a crispness that 
is most enticing, and two 
or three links of country- 
cured and hickory-smoked 
sausage, all of which are 
prepared under the careful 
eye of an old-time colored 
cook, who has prepared 
hunters’ lunches for many 
years. 

While we were conversing 
Mark would glance out from the 
front porch into the bright sun- 
shine with a nervous look in his 
eyes. I knew that I anticipated his 
thoughts, but I did not want to pro- 
voke them into expression. But pres- 
ently he blurted out with characteristic 
suddenness: “‘Ain’t it tough for the open- 
ing day to fall on Sunday? And it’s 
just right; the weather is as cool and crisp as one could 
ask for, and the frost has browned the grass to a proper 
state for hunting.” 

“Yes,” I replied, “It’s bad for opening day to fall 
on Sunday, but the calendar says that the season also 
closes on the Holy Sabbath.” A groan that was ex- 
pressive of genuine sorrow and woe was the reply. It 
was a thought concerning which Mark did not want 
to meditate. 

According to plans we had our breakfast before the 
light of day was sufficient to guide us and were off to 
satisfy that great and commanding desire for the great 
open spaces, the feel of the gun, the unleashed joy of 
the dogs. Old Hek, a veteran setter, and Betty, a 
young pointer, were our canine companions. Hek is the 
embodiment of all that may be desired in dog flesh, 
while Betty is a snappy little pointer bitch, that is as 
reliable as one can desire, but without the range or ex- 
perience of the old veteran. In fact, Hek is by far 
the best dog I have ever shot over; a hunter who would 
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The Doc swelled up 
over this double. 
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Feathered Foot Grenades 


Bobwhites in the Cut-Over Lands 


not be satisfied with him could 
hardly be pleased, and should not 
be allowed to clutter up the fields 
with his clumsy presence. He is the one dog that makes 
a fool out of mere man whenever he attempts to give 
instructions or commands to him. He is thoroughly 
bird-wise, broken, and trustworthy. His work inspires 
in the hunter a desire to handle his gun more effectively 
and leave the bird work to a far more intelli- 
gent instinct. 
We landed at the hunting ground be- 
fore old Sol had greeted the world 
with his rosy face. While we were 
putting our guns together and al- 
lowing the dogs to limber up their 
legs by jumping and circling 
around the car, we heard, off 
down the ridge the clear 
whistle of an old bobwhite as 
he led his brood from their 
roosting place for their first 
morning tid-bits. What a 
pleasant greeting so early 
in the morning! The birds 
were only about two hun- 
dred yards to the right, and 
there was no doubt about 
the dogs being able to lo- 
cate them. In fact, old Hek 
heard the whistling, and knew 
as well as any one what it 
meant. When they were given 
the command to “go,” they 
raced straight down the ridge, 
and as the first golden rays of 
sunlight threw themselves across 
the face of mother earth, both dogs 
came to a simultaneous and rigid 
point. What a beautiful picture! Not 
a muscle moving; heads stretched for- 
ward, and tails aloft. The joy that shone 
in their eyes and the twitching of their 
nostrils as their olfactory nerves absorbed 
the odor of the birds told us that the covey was squatting 
in the grass just a few yards ahead. 

When we stepped ahead of the dogs about twenty 
brown, feathered grenades popped out from beneath our 
feet and went roaring and hurtling off through the early 
morning air; but at the cracking of our twenty and six- 
teen gauges, five of them exploded in midair and dropped 
limply to the earth amid little clouds of feathers, just as 
a real grenade might do amidst tiny wisps of curling 
smoke. 

While we congratulated ourselves on the auspicious 
results of our opening shots, we could not but pause to 
admire and enjoy the sparkle in old Hek’s eyes as he re- 
trieved one after another of the fallen beauties. ‘There 
could be no doubt about his joy being fully as great as 
ours. As the last bird was being brought in, the setter 
suddenly dropped on his haunches, with the bird still in 
his mouth, and with his attention now centered in the 
grass just below his nose. What could this mean? An- 


(Continued on page 656) * 
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TILIZING for camp use 
| Nature’s materials close at 

hand is the very essence of 
woodcraft. All sorts of shelters from bivouacs to a com- 
modious cabin may be built with the simplest of tools and 
without any building material being taken into the wilder- 
ness, Likewise the furnishing of the camp, whether simple 
or elaborate, may be done by using products of the woods. 
It certainly lends an air of individuality in keeping with 
the environment and displays the outdoor man’s skill if 
the camp be equipped with furniture which he has made 
with his own hands. Such substantial units as the cot, 
bunks, settee, chairs, tables and cupboards are easily con- 
structed. 

The tools needed for making camp furniture from the 
small poles and saplings of the forests include a small 
hand axe, an assortment: of nails and different lengths 
of stove bolts with washers, 4”, 1%”, 1”, 114” bits, a 
brace, a one-man cross-cut saw, chisels and what is most 
essential for making the pole joint is an adjustable hollow 
auger which shapes the ends of the poles to fit into the 
hole you have drilled in other poles for the joint. It cuts 
varying sized tenons 4” to 114” and the jaws have 
graduated scale to regulate the tenon. The length of 
this auger is 614” and it weighs a little over one pound. 
It may be possible for you to get an auger of but one 
size with which you’plan to use but a small size pole. 
Such an auger as the adjustable is better than a spoke 
sizer and much quicker and more accurate than cutting 
the end of the pole with an axe and draw knife or hunt- 
ing or jack knife. 

In making the joint Fig. 2 “A” is the hole drilled for 
the reception of the tenon, “B” is the tenon the size of the 
hole in the upright and “C” is a small nail driven in to 
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RUSTIC FURNITURE 


Making Rustic Furniture 


hold the joint fixed. The size of 
pole used in making rustic furniture 
depends on the strength needed. A 
pole 2 inches in diameter is good for legs, 1%4 inch for 
cross bars and reinforcements. The poles must be straight 
and preferably peeled. The holes should be bored 34 the 
diameter of the pole and in width 24rds the width of the 
pole. Instead of using a nail for holding the joint tight 
you may use the Fox Wedge Fig. 2. After making the 
tenon “A” split the end a little and_insert a thin wedge 
leaving %4 of its end exposed so that when the pole end 
is driven home into the hole “B” the wedge hits the end 
of the hole and spreads the split and holds the joint fast. 
For joints needing unusual reinforcement drill a hole 
through and put in a stove bolt and washers that draw 
tight. 

The Rustic Settee, Fig. 1 with wardrobe box under- 
neath Fig. 3, is easily made. Prepare the ends first, Fig. 
2; procure 4 corner posts 4” x 30” and 3 cross pieces 
2” x 24” jointed together as shown. A 72” cross piece 
is placed front and rear fitted into the corner posts, 20” 
from the floor. Fit into these crosswise a series of cross 
bars 24” long, Fig. 4, to support the settee pad; place two 
more 72” cross pieces and insert front and rear near bot- 
tom, 4 inches from the floor, giving clearance for the box, 
Fig. 3. Make the box as per Fig. 3 which slides on rails 
“B” Fig. 5 attached to “C.” In making the Chair, Fig. 6, 
prepare two poles for front legs 2” x 20” and two for rear 
legs and back 36” x 2” and cross pieces 2” x 20” ten in 
number. To make the chair bottom caavas can be tacked 
on or rawhide strips woven alternately as in Fig. 7. For 
the Cot, Fig. 12, all you need to take in to camp with you 
is the canvas top, Fig. 11, sewed with side loops into which 


(Continued on page 657) 
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Dr. WILLIAM A. BRUETTE, Editor 
DONALD STILLMAN, Managing Editor 


THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL WILL BE 

studiously to promote a healthful interest in outdoor 

recreation and a refined taste for natural objects. 
August 14, 1873. 
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COUNTING THE DUCKS 
(): E year ago the Biological Survey conceived the 


project of a waterfowl census of the ducks, 

geese, swan and coots or mud hens of this coun- 
try. In order to obtain the information desired the serv- 
ices of ornithologists and sportsmen were enlisted. Over 
three thousand men volunteered for the work and the 
result of their observations and estimates have been co- 
ordinated in Washington and form the basis of a report 
that has just been issued by the Department. 

The method of taking this census is described by the 
Bureau’s report as follows: Uniform report cards were 
provided for setting down the actual or estimated num- 
ber of each species seen at each station, the weather con- 
ditions and the food supply together with other circum- 
stances that might have a bearing on the presence or 
absence of waterfowl. The cooperating observers were 
assigned to an area that could be covered in a single day 
—usually the one in their vicinity that was frequented 
by the largest number of waterfowl and extensive enough 
to give a good idea of typical conditions in that particu- 
lar locality. This area being defined so that it could 
be clearly identified for future work as it is essential for 
comparisons that the census be taken on the same area 
month for month and year for year. ‘These dates, fixed in 
advance, fall on the Saturday nearest the tenth of each 
month. 

An actual count of species of all the present water- 
fowl is made, unless the numbers are so great as to make 
such count impossible. If the flocks are too large to be 
counted it has been found best to count a certain portion 
of it, and then, using this as a unit of measure, to estimate 
the remainder. Blocks of 100 and 1,000 birds have been 
found to be convenient units, whether the birds are on 
the wing or resting on the water. In the latter case it is 
often possible to estimate the number of birds in a typical 
square yard, and then multiply this number by the esti- 
mated number of square yards covered by the flock. 
Where birds are scattered in mixed flocks of several 
species over a large area, the proportion of the entire 
flock made up by each species is carefully estimated, and 
in this way the relative abundance of all the species is 
obtained. 

All the observers are urged to leave nothing to mem- 
ory, but to make a careful record of all birds at the time 
they are observed, and to avoid counting the same ones 
twice. In summing up its work the Biological Survey 


says: 

These results show particularly the winter concentra- 
tion areas in the United States during the past year and 
the striking fact is brought out, more clearly than ever be- 
fore, that the birds that breed in Canada and migrate 
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over the United States withdraw into surprisingly small 
areas for the winter. These areas lie chiefly along the 
Atlantic Coast from Long Island southward; along the 
Gulf coast; up the lower Mississippi Valley; along the 
Pacific Coast; with comparatively few scattered, rela- 
tively small areas throughout the middle and western 
United States. In addition to this, the waterfowl, 
chiefly ducks, that winter in Mexico are gathered into 
about six important areas, from which unfortunately 
very little information was received during the past year, 
and which must needs be covered adequately in order to 
supplement the information now available. Among the 
most important of the other facts brought out by these 
waterfowl censuses are the movements of the bulk of 
the waterfowl east and west, as well as north and south, 
particularly during migration, the location of the bulk 
of the birds during different months, and monthly fluctu- 
ations in these movements. 

Now that we have officially arrived at information 
already possessed by the active wildfowl hunters of this 
country we await with interest such action if any as may 


eventuate. 
ss s+ S# 


VERMIN SHOULD BE KEPT IN CONTROL 
\ SURPRISING number of predatory animals 


and birds exist in every agricultural section 

and wooded area. Many more, in fact, than is 
generally realized. Vermin does not recognize any 
“closed season,’ but kills song and insectivorous birds 
and all kinds of small game in fur and feathers every day 
in every year. 

The fact of the existence of this “vermin” in such 
numbers has been emphasized at the Game Keepers school 
recently established by the Game Conservation Society 
of 20 East 42nd Street, New York, near Clinton, New 
Jersey. Some twenty odd young men have been studying 
game raising and game keeping at the school since April 
Ist, and as an incidental part of their duties have been 
instructed to kill whatever “vermin” they could find on 
the property. This is not a remote and uninhabited area, 
but is a group of average Northern New Jersey farms. 

As a matter of interest a record of the “vermin” de- 
stroyed has been kept, and up to July 3rd numbered a 
total of 302 predatory animals and birds. 

This list includes Hawks, Owls, Crows, Rats, Snakes, 
and Skunks. 

We only see these animals and birds occasionally in 
the hours we spend out of doors. This, however, is no 
indication of the numbers in which they exist in agricul- 


tural sections. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
BUYS 9900 ACRES 


DDITION of 9900 acres to the state’s holdings 
has been announced by the Board of Game Com- 
missioners. The three tracts are in different 

counties. They are of the type which will furnish good 
protection and cover for game and are surrounded by 
desirable hunting territory. 

The commission has under contract for purchase ap- 
proximately 75,000 additional acres of land. Examina- 
tion of titles and necessary surveys for the various tracts 
are under way. 

One block of 3088 acres purchased by the commission 
is in Monroe county, six miles from Pocono Manor. The 
tract is in the heart of the resort section and is drained 
by several famous trout streams. 

The second tract purchased comprises 2867 acres and 
is located in Tioga county. It is eleven miles from 
Wellsboro and eight from Mansfield. 
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The third tract, 3945 acres, is near Monroe, Bradford 
county. Two good trout streams have their sources on 
the tract. 

Purchase of the land was made possible by the increase 
in hunters’ license fees, authorized by the last session of 
the general assembly. 
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A GAME PARK FOR KANSAS 
Ts new Meade county state park, the first state 


park for recreational purposes in western Kansas, 
is well under way. 

The great dam now nearly completed is being built 
to impound water which will cover nearly 200 acres 
of ground. The building of the dam and providing for 
the overflow water is the largest and most expensive 
project in connection with the park improvement. The 
waters of the lake will be plentifully stocked with fish, 
and hatchery facilities are now being built in the park 
to provide a big annual supply of fish for the lake. 

Pens are being built also for ringneck pheasants. Many 
Mexican quail have been liberated on the state grounds, 
and wild ducks in large numbers seek the convenient 
waters of the lake and the streams which feed it. 

While the people will be invited to fish in the waters 
of the lake, no hunting will be allowed in the state park. 
So far as game is concerned, the park will be made into 
a game refuge. 


es ss 


THE PASSING OF THE WOLVERINE 
Te wolverine, considered by many the arch villain 


of the animal kingdom, is seldom found in the 
national parks, and according to the Department 
of the Interior, is disappearing throughout this country. 
There are a few in the northern Rockies and Cascades, 
with a few more in the northern part of Canada and 
Alaska. In fact, civilization and the wolverine do not 
get along well together, and so throughout settled coun- 
tries its appearance is rare. om 
According to F. W. Schmoe, formerly Park Naturalist 
of Mount Rainier National Park, the bad reputation of 
the wolverine, which belongs to the samé family as the 
weasel, skunk, and mink, comes primarily from its habit 
of raiding hunters’ cabins, food caches, and trap lines. If 
it stopped at satisfying its hunger, the wolverine would 
not be so hated. But not content with a full meal, after 
repletion it soils or mutilates everything not already 
destroyed. By some this villainous animal is described 
as a cross between a badger, a skunk, and a bear, with 
the visage of a bulldog and the temper of a buzz saw. 
Since it has a valuable coat of long, rich, brown fur, in 
addition to the meanest disposition-to be found in the 
animal world, hunters are always glad to get a wolverine. 
The Eskimos value its fur above all others for edging the 
hoods of their parkas, since it does not collect moisture 
from the breath as do most furs. 
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REFORESTATION AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 


ITH an area of about 80,000,000 acres of 

barren land and large annual additions, we 

are woefully weak in our attempts at reforesta- 

tion. How puny our attempt is can be seen by comparing 

the tremendous scale on which reforestation is done in 
some of the European countries. 


New York State, which leads all other states and the 
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nation in the propagation of young forest trees and in 
planting waste land, broke all her previous records last 
year by planting approximately 20,000 acres, in which 
about 22,000,000 trees were used. According to present 
plans the nurseries of the state will eventually turn out 
thirty to forty million seedling trees annually. New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, and the Federal 
Government combined are planting not more than 70,- 
000,000 trees annually. These numbers, however, look 
small compared with the output of the 160 commercial 
forest nurseries in Germany. These nurseries comprise 
a total area of 3,500 acres, while all of the agencies above 
referred to have less than 300 acres in nurseries. Ger- 
many’s total annual requirement for planting stock is 
approximated at 1,722,000,000 trees or enough to reforest 
500,000 acres in Germany and in this country about 
1,500,000 acres. About 30% of the evergreens and 5% 
of the hardwoods are raised on the forest where they 
are to be planted. 


ss s&s & 


COUGARS AND CATNIP 


HE cougar is just a great big predatory forest cat, 
says Chief Jackson of the British Columbia Game 


Commission, and catnip means just as much to 
them as it does to the house cat. We are sprinkling it 
about the ground where cougar traps are fixed with good 
results. The big cats like it and we are planning to use 
so much of it in the future that I am making arrange- 
ments to have the herb grown in British Columbia. 
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SURVEYING AMERICAN GAME 


SURVEY of American game resources will be 
: \ undertaken by the Sporting Arms and Ammuni- 
tion Manufacturers’ Institute. 

The purpose of the survey is to collect the experience 
and ideas of sportsmen and other conservation agencies as 
to the best ways and means for inducing the sustained pro- 
duction of game crops. It will constitute a search for 
dependable basic facts. By assembling the facts and mak- 
ing them available to the sportsmen, the sponsors of the 
survey hope to stimulate the formulation of an effective 
program of game restoration. 

The survey is premised upon the idea that the sports- 
men, the landowner, the manufacturer of sporting equip- 
ment, and the public each have a stake in the maintenance 
of a-permanent game supply, and that their identity of in- 
terest can be made the basis of effective joint action, once 
the underlying biological, economic and social facts are 
made available. 

Aldo Leopold of the United States Forest Service has 
been engaged by the Institute to conduct the survey. He 
is a graduate of the Yale Forestry School and has acquired 
a wide experience in the administration of outdoor re- 
sources and in conservation research. During 1912-13 
Leopold was Supervisor of the Carson National Forest. 
From 1919 to 1923 he was in charge of fire control and 
field personnel in the Southwestern National Forest Dis- 
trict, during which period he was also active in game 
administration. Since 1924 he has been Associate Di- 
rector of the research work of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory at Madison, Wisconsin. ‘i 

The sponsors of the survey hope that all conservation 
agencies will cooperate toward its success, including land- 
owners and research institutions interested in game as a 


* potential by-product of farming, grazing and forestry 


operations. 





Airplanes and Bullet Flights 

UR trusting friends, the Literary Digest editors, bullet from start to finish. 
() print in the issue of June 9th extracts from one As every practical ballistician knows, the bullet from 
of the most amusing bits of piffle ever turned a rifle or machine gun drifts on for a mile or more past 
over to a tickled linotype operator, the same being from any useful range and beyond the limit of visibility for 
an article printed in “The Infantry Magazine,” of Wash- fire on anything but flocks of ice-houses or infantry in 
ington, and entitled “Airplane speedier than bullet.” column of masses, provided you have elevated the barrel 
Inquiry develops the fact that the author of this article, of said rifle or machine gun from 25 to 30 degrees above 
Col. Sharpe of St. Louis, Mo., is a medical gentleman, 
which goes far toward explaining his amusing collection at this lazy drifting, reaching a distance of about 6,000 
of misleading figures to prove his allegations. meters of which the first 2,000 might be useful for har- 


He reaches the conclu- 
sion that the average speed 
of the service rifle bullet 
is about 398 ft. per second 
while that of the record 
flight of an airplane is 473 
ft. per second. All of 
which reminds us of the 
testimony of the colored 
party concerning the 
shooting case in which he 
was a witness. He stated 
that he saw the bullet 
twice, once when it passed 
him and later when he 
passed it. 

From his startling fig- 
ures the colonel reaches 
the conclusion that the 
plane is now faster than 
the bullet and shooting at 
planes is going to be 
largely a waste of time 
and gunpowder. 

The velocity of the bul- 
let of the service rifle 
while in the belt of the in- 
fantryman is nil, hence 
the writer of this story 
might have made his case 
still stronger and yet have 


been no more ridiculous .. ..@ 


than in the use of the fig- 
ures in this case. 

He does not make clear 
the source of the 398 ft. 
mean for a bullet which 
leaves the rifle with the 
velocity of 2700 ft. per 
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second, but evidently takes the complete flight of the 






the horizontal. The boat-tail bullet is particularly good 






assing machine gun fire 
on roads, etc., and the first 







Magee tie Ss Aue ; 1,000 useful for fire on in- 
net eae dividual targets. The first 
o ; 500 might be useful for 





fire against airplanes, with 
the chances small for mak- 
ing hits over 300 meters 
or 300 yards as you may 
please. This not because 
of any 398 ft. speed for the 
bullet bu: because of the 
rapid change in position 
by the high speed plane— 
exactly the problem of 
hitting a dodging teal at 
60 yards with a shotgun. 

The service bullet 
reaches 1,000 yards with 
1,068 ft. per second ve- 
locity left, ample to pene- 
trate the tanks of the 

. plane or the cranium of 
the pilot. Its mean speed 
over this 1,000 yards— 
5/9th of a mile—is thus 
about 1,900 ft. per second, 
which is far different from 
398 ft. per second. 

At 500 yards, slightly 
over a quarter of a mile, 
and a_ distance which 

’ marks the limit of anti- 
plane fire by even machine 
guns except by the special 
automatic ranging anti- 
aircraft batteries, the ser- 

vice bullet is travelling 

Time out. 1,700 ft. per second. This 
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WHEN YOU GET A SHOT YOU GET A DUCK—with SUPER-X 


“Take it from me .. when you've 
pulled down a few high-flyin’ ducks 
and geese with this long-range shell, 
you'll be a booster for life for the short. oo uu, 


mpor- 
“i a an tant development in years in a 
shot strin in We stern Su eT- x gun ammunition. The shot charge 
° in Western Super-X holds together 
as it travels through the air, in- 
stead of stringing out. More pel- 
lets reach the bird. 
If you want a quail and rabbit load 
that does its work to perfection, 
shoot Western Xpert. Smokeless. 
Top quality, but low in price. 
Write for Captain Askin’s booklet 
on Super-X and literature describ- 
ing the complete line of Western's 
exclusive ammunition develop- 
ments, It's free, 





World’s Champion Ammunition 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY + #1048 HUNTER AVE., EAST ALTON, ILL. * * poboken, Mo}, Seo Prenciaco, Cal. 


All Western rifle cartrid now have Lubaloy (lubricating alloy) non-fouli bullets. They keep the bore bright as new and prolong 
its life. Shoot Westzrn Lubaloy .22's. They're free from grease and nen toe “Bullets of Gold.” Keep a ee alee 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. It will identify you. 
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MODEL No. 2225 






















AMERICAN FIELD 
~GUN COATS.~ 






Designed by an “Oxtp Timer” 
to meet the requirements of the 


SPORTSMAN 
TRAPPER and 
PUSHER 


NOTE THE FEATURES 


STURDY AND WET PROOF 
It fulfills the Hunter’s every need 


GUARANTEED TOO 
OUR LOW PRICE PUTS IT 
IN REACH OF ALL 


Ask_your Dealer or write for 
Descriptive Booklet No. 52 


THE HETTRICK MFG.CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 













































famous writer of outdoor stories, says 
his number 4-16 guage Ithaca is his 
favorite gun, because of it’s stability, 
accuracy, balance, ease of manipu- 
lation and lock speed. 


Trap and Game Cuns 937.50 to $750.00. 


















Mail the coupon below: 


Ithaca Gun Co., Box 25 Ithaca, N. Y. 


Please mail me the large Ithaca Gun catalog 
illustrated in color. 
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is the actual velocity of the bullet at that 
range, not the average speed over the 
range which would be about 2200 ft. per 
second. 

This marking the limit of effective 
anti-plane fire, so far as ordinary, ma- 
chine gun and rifle equipment are con- 
cerned, then we have presented to us, for 
use against these ultra high-speed planes, 
bullets with the minimum velocity of 1700 
ft. per second and with the mean ve- 
locity of 2200 ft. per second. 

Also, further to show the fallacy of 
the worthy medico’s figures, the mean 
speed of the average plane likely to be 
encountered by troops is not the freak 
speed obtained by a frightful dive of a 
mile or more and then flattening out in 
the effort to make a speed record—which 
was the process by which the 473-ft. 
figure was obtained. The average speed 
would not exceed 150 miles per hour 
where the pilot expected to hit anything 
or get in any appreciable number of shots 
per yard of ground covered, which in 
turn. is about 220 ft. per second. Our 
mean bullet speed over 500 yards being 
2200 ft. per second, we arrive at the 
comforting conclusion from contempla- 
tion of something beside pipe-dream 
figures that the rifle bullet has ten times 
the speed of the fastest airplane it is 
likely to encounter. 

It is perfectly easy—I can do it my- 
self—to show that the duck has greater 
speed than the pellet of shot from the 
hunter’s gun—all that is necessary is to 
move the duck far enough from the gun 
—and use freak duck-flight figures to help 
out. 

But, in spite of such freak calculations 
several million ducks are killed each 
year, the pellets starting from the gun at 
less than half the initial velocity of the 
service rifle bullet and the duck com- 
paring in his best moments with the or- 
dinary airplane. 

The answer is simple—the hunter 
shoots at ducks within range just as in- 
fantry and machine gunners also will 
shoot at airplanes within range, not at 
planes at some hypothetical distance of 
two miles or more where 398 ft. per 
second velocity is obtained. 


How Cartridges Are Made 

The hunter who rapidly operates the 
lever of his sporting rifle and sends shot 
after shot in pursuit of the vanishing 
buck, probably gives little thought to the 
care and thought behind the production 
of the cartridges he is firing from his 
rifle. Within the memory of thousands 
of men still living are the days when the 
hunter would have to pause after firing 
one shot and pour a measured load of 
powder into the muzzle end of his rifle 
and then insert a patched bullet and drive 
it down by blows of his ramrod, and 


Some of the steps 
necessary to make a finished 
cartridge case from 
its original sheet 
of brass. 
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finally wind up by placing a percussion 
cap on the nipple of the rifle. 

The process required nearly a minute 
where the modern rifle can fire twenty 
shots within that time. 


The brass cartridge case which forms 
the basis of the modern repeating rifle 
and which made the breech-loader pos- 
sible, starts life as a sheet of brass from 
the rolling mill. Dozens of operations 
and batteries of costly and accurate ma- 
chines are required to produce the fin- 
ished and accurately fitting cartridge case 
which slips easily into and out of the 
rifle. 

The first step is to punch from the 
sheet of brass a disc, roughly the size and 
shape of a twenty-five cent piece. 

The next machine forms this into a 
shallow cup, seen in the first of the pic- 
tures. Another draw-press elongates this 
into form number two. Step by step the 
successive draw-presses pull out the 
original disc into the long, thin, round- 
ended tube shown in the fifth stage. An- 
other machine rudely forces the round 
bottom into the head of the finished car- 
tridge, having a rim around it and the 
primer pocket roughly formed. Another 
machine forms the bottle neck, if the case 
is of that persuasion. 

Rimless cartridges, used in modern 
military and sporting rifles, are merely 
another stage of the rim variety, the rim 
being trimmed off and a groove or canne- 
lure being formed for the grip of the 
extractor hook on the breech bolt. 


There are many jokers in the manu- 
facture of brass cartridge cases, because 
when the rifle is fired the internal pres- 
sure ranges from 25,000 to 50,000 pounds 
per square inch, and yet the case must be 
free and easy to extract a second after 
the shot is fired. 

Drawing brass tends to make it hard 
and brittle and it must be annealed or 
softened by heat, several times in the 
drawing steps. If this softening is car- 
ried too far, the case will stick in the 
chamber of the rifle and cannot be with- 
drawn by the extractor. If it is not car- 
ried far enough, the case is brittle and is 
likely to break off in the rifle barrel. 

The mouth of the cartridge of bottle- 
neck shape must be given an additional 
softening operation because it is reduced 
in size. If this is not carried far enough 
the neck will crack in storage and free 
the bullet, a fault often noticed by sports- 
men, particularly with old ammunition. 


Small-Bore Guns 

This question of the 20-gauge. In- 
quirie; drifting across this desk indicate 
that still there float around many highly 
erroneous ideas concerning this aad the 
other tiny and triflin’ shotguns. Without 
listing said erroneous ideas, I desire to 
set forth the following ballistic facts 
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| about the 20-bore in particular, some of 

| which don’t jump with the preconceived 
notions of many brothers, all of which is 
that much worse for the ideas. 

Fact one is that small-bore guns don’t 
shoot smaller shot circles at a given 
range than the standard 12-bore of the 
same degreee of choke—comparing full 
with full, ete. 

Small-bore guns shoot thinner patterns, 
not smaller ones. As a matter of fact, it 
is harder to get an 80% shooting 20 than 
it is to get an 80% shooting 12, by this 
a gun that at 40 yards will put 80% of 
the charge into the standard 30” circle. 

Wherefore, shot patterns being about 
the same for the same range, it is obvious 
that there must be fewer pellets in a 30” 
circle containing 7 oz. of shot than in a 
30” circle containing 1% oz. 

Fact two is that the small-bore gun 
does not shoot harder than the large- 
bore gun, by this meaning more velocity 
and hence more penetration. Heavy 20- 
bore loads have more velocity than light- 
or medium 12-bore loads, but not more 
velocity than heavy 12-bore loads—and 
not quite so much. 

You can jazz up a load of No. 4 shot 
higher in a 10-bore without excessive 
pressure than you can in any 20-bore. 

What small-bore and light and fast- 
handling little guns do for you is often 
to let you hop on your bird at much 
shorter range. than with the heavier 
gun, and then of course, your charge does 
have higher velocity than the charge 
from the other gun, merely because any 
load of shot starting on even terms with 
another load of shot, has higher velocity 

| at a distance nearer to the gun than the 
distance at which you consider the 
second load. 


Also, the distance being shorter, the- 
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pattern is more dense and may be quite 
as dense for this reason as the pattern 
of the bigger gun at the longer distance, 
From which incidents arise the erroneous 
ideas of the 20 and other small bores, 

The layman does not realize the as- 
tonishing way in which shot falls off in 
speed and the enormous difference in 
striking force that even ten yards make— 
say 30 yards instead of 40. No. 7%, for 
instance, will lose 150 ft travelling from 
30 yards to 40 yards, which means that 
it sheds 11% of its starting velocity in 
that ten yards travel. 

All of which may explain the ap- 
parent discrepancy between the ballistic 
figures from, the chronograph—and the 
observation of the eee in the field, 

The reason why I have shot a 20-bore 
almost exclusively in the field, and to 
some extent on ducks is because of the 
light gun, narrow barrel assembly, small 
and lighter shells, quicker handling and 
closer-killed birds and the fact that it 
will kill upland birds just as well as any 
shotgun that goes afield—unless you run 
hog-wild and shoot at birds at any old 
distance. In which event even the 12 
will throw you down just as well as will 
the 20. 

This stuff about the wounding quali- 
ties of the 20 is all bosh. The question 
resolves itself into where 1 oz. of shot— 
the 20 maximum—becomes a wounding 
load, and where 1% oz. of shot becomes 
a wounding load. Both are wounding at 
ranges too long—and the difference is not 
great, either. 

I know that I have killed dozens of 
our California quail which fairly jumped 
off my shoe-laces, within 15 to 20 yards 
of the gun—and if those *birds were 
merely wounded, then so is one that has 
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eager, questing flight, helped‘ ‘by the: Har- 
vest or the Hunter’s Moon. 

Lay this bird on the ground and*you 
learn one of its secrets. 
breast is the hue of an oak ‘leaf, while 
the browns and grays on back or shoul- 


Examine a leaf of ground-oak. 
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gunner. res, these things, yet to renew 
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quite one’s acquaintance with them affords per- fi , 
ittern petual surprise. i } K/ 
~— Beside the trout stream that gurgles I Le 
pane through J. Valley, George and I boiled | 
- coffee and ate lunch, re-living a dozen | i f 
: = times every incident of the morning. We | F 
ff in were tired, because the terrain is difficult, | 
e in and we had to free the dog’s feet and ; 
ake— flanks from burrs. But after half an} i 
» for hour's smoke, we deemed it time to comb , 

a that eastern slope. i 
. in It rises less steeply than the other, but 

equally high. Many acres are nearly 

‘ level, in some places thronged with al- 
Nisie ders, birch or ash, but elsewhere opening 
; a into forest aisles of oak and maple. | 
field Many parts are soggy, with a gulley or | 
lea two leading down from swamps in| 


small A ‘ 
- and the crown rock, where they invariably 


\at it flushed wild, and led us a terrible chase. | 


ny Genre, in particular, had several adven| cant buy a finer 


J run 


y old tufts of lofty evergreens, whence he | a 
at Ol ee ee ee ee | gun-than this FOX- 


— but almost always unseen. 


this bird down after an 2xtremely long 
quali- flight, however, flushed him_in a daee S] } RLINGWORIT | ! 


cul-de-sac, and bagged him:at last. 


a pockets on the table-land. above. | 
f the The grouse were lurking at that time | : 50 
under a stand of hemlock at the base of 
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shot— My afternoon brought me nothing but : 

nding violent exercise, for several hours. Then, Every advantage that has won for a oa, 

comes in a stretch of beech, so beset with under- of building The ee _ in fe e ee wes i 

ing at growth as..to be nearly impenetrable, bodied in the eo —for twenty y 
is not Roger pointed a woodcock which George favorite of men w now guns. 

knocked over by a snap shot. Another : At the new price of $36.50, every sportsman can 
ns of led me along the base of the hill to a } have this gun of superb quality. 

imped fence corner where I marked him down. 
yards And right there occurred something quite —Fewer working parts than any other make of 
were typical of good — in J. Valley. ewe e. double-barrel hammerless gun. 

at has cock had just whistled up amid the alders i a E s 

: : — It, automatically compensatin 

_ Oo ay FA > Oe ene Oe ea : ee eee gun heen w oiaan 

of firing, when a rabbit bounced out of a be 

tuft at my feet and ducked round a tree. loose. 

For some unknown reason, this duplicity »” —Coil springs throughout, guaranteed for life 

of chances so eee - oe d. - os . against breakage. 

scurrying anima r Fi , 
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id the road. When he whirled up from this de- a i checkering. 

: a sae sesame hier ys ener H A new plant, the finest of modern equipment, and 
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inane till another woodcock later lured me ence now make it possible to produce an even 
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bird out of the woods into open meadow- inc cnicieeatins ; 

land east of the brook. Straight up the kind, and abso- i 

vale he fluttered for fully a quarter of lutely harmless. 

a mile. Then he plumped into the cover Looks and works 

to settle near an oak whose magenta man- for all the world 

tle guided us from afar. like a big Fox, 

We thought that we had visualized the o it’s parents 

€xact spot where that bird alighted. And ed a z 
80, as a matter of fact, we had, yet he der—a0 dante 

let us tramp round and round the tree, At all sporting . 

beating the tangle in vain for ten min- goods and toy Wry 

utes, before he once more rose. Now it departments. 

must be admitted that the light was then Send for folder. 

oe 8towing dim, but that is no excuse for 
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shot above the sumacs. Expecting him to 
flare higher before leading straight off, 
we shot above him and so merely punc- 
tured the atmosphere. 

We marked the bird down. at the verge 
of a clearing, but were unsuccessful in 
our attempts to put him up again. And 
yet, curiously enough, that search brought 
me the prettiest luck of the day. . While 
thrashing about at the border of a sumac- 
sewn fallow, I stumbled on a magnificent 
grouse, doubtless one that we had driven 
down from the coniferous groves earlier 
in the day. He thundered up within easy 
range, but so many twigs intervened, that 
my first shot only winged him. Luckily I 
glimpsed him running over a mouldering 
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started trotting slowly across the field in 
our direction. We were sitting in a little 
blind built of fir tips three feet or so in 
height, and our heads and ‘shoulders were 
in full sight. But we remained’ matiop- 
less, and that fox went past us not more 
than a dozen feet away, and apparently 
never saw us at all. He did not break 
into a run, but trotted along in a digni- 
fied manner until out of sight of the deer 
. . . then he went away like a yellow-red 
flash of light. This habit of acting digni- 
fied is not confined to foxes, for I have 
observed the same trait in deer and other 
wild creatures. A big buck will fre- 
quently stand his ground and - stare 
straight at one as long as he knows he is 
observed, but the minute you turn your 
back on him to walk away, or get behind 
an obstruction that cuts off the view, he 
will plunge into the woods and go off at 
top speed. 

During the hot months of summer, 
when the wilderness fairly buzzes with 
various kinds of biting, stinging insects, 
the deer and moose show more intelli- 
gence than domestic animals in getting 
away, from these pests. At the Harvey 
i were four or five big horses, 


Krag Carbine fed. out, and the flies about drove 
ptazy. Many mornings I have seen 


i f bh pri tieat 
ate imewcfemsticr epics BOT Atete wandering blindly about, with 
pte, aise: cn. Ammunition, Cutlery. Sports and Govit ape .smopse fies and deer flies plastered thick 

ee cee i era hin. | all. aver them. They never seemed to 
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tice. Accurate and powerful, fully guaranteed. 
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How to make a boat, from a simple raft to a motor 
boat, practical hints and illustrations. All new ideas. 
A great book for boys. Postpaid, $1.50. 
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log, and so secured this partridge with 
the second barrel. 

It was now dusk, and chilly vapors 
were rising in the gorge. We decided to 
call it a day, and more than that, -a Red 
Letter Day, with the Red Gods. Not 
often do we shoot in J. Valley, because in 
these days one good hunt in one particu- 
lar covert is all that a hunter deserves 
each season. If he goes again, the next 
week-end, it should be “to fresh fields 
and pastures new.” That, at any rate js 
what George and-I agreed on, as we 
started our camp fire to boil some more 
coffee. And while we sat there, the 
Hunter’s Moon, big as a golden bowl, 
lifted gloriously over the eastern ridges, 


































His first bound was a corker. 


Adventures with Whitetails 


(Continued from page 603) 


know enough to take to the river, which 
was right in front of them. 

On the other hand, the deer would go 
into the water and get well plastered 
with damp mud, dousing their heads fre- 
quently to drown the flies, and managing 
to keep quite comfortable under the same 
conditions which were driving the do- 
mestic animals distracted. 

The question as to how high a deer 
can jump has never been fully settled, 
but it was my good fortune to get a pretty 
clear conception of their capabilities. We 
had a nice garden at Harvey Farm, with 
radishes, lettuce, beets, beans, cucumbers, 
and other delicacies of which the deer 
were very fond. A rail fence had been 
constructed about this little patch to keep 
them out, and it did its work pretty well. 
But one night an adventurous doe man- 
aged to slip through between the bars, 
and had a simply elegant time eating the 
tops off the beets. I came out just m 
time to catch her at her feast—and she 
promptly lost her head, forgot al! about 
the place between the bars through 
which she had entered, and began racing 
wildly about the little enclosure. As ! 
approached, she _ suddenly stopped, 
bunched up and sprang at the top rail, 
which is fully seven feet in height, 
cleared it like a bird and went off into 
the woods in a series of leaping bounds. 
I stood there and stared after her, not 
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vapors F 
cided to hold her. In the case of a small fawn, 
t, a Red or a big, heavy buck, it might prove a a sel - THE GUNROOM 
ls. Not successful barrier, but not for an active, : ; ——— : 
cause in lean doe. i # << \ . sporting weapons,the ouk | 3 
particu- At this season cf the year the bucks st ; Wabonding exatielie af the 
deserves do not play much, for their horns, now ae p heat gunamniths beet: 
the next in the “velvety” stage, are soft and ten- . , 
sh fields der, and any rough contact must be ex- 
y rate is ceedingly painful. So the big chaps are 

as we yery much on their dignity, and avoid 
ne more close companionship with each other and 
ere, the the does. The horns present a curious 

n bowl, appearance, being swollen out of all pro- 
| ridges, portion, and a ten-point head during the 

midsummer seascn will sometimes look 


nearly as large as the antlers of a small 
moose. 

Through the middle of the day they 
seek the shelter of some deep thicket, and 
lie still, coming out at nightfall to do 
their feeding along the margin of the 
rivers and ponds. They are very nerv- 
ous at this time, and the sudden dart of a 
swooping small bird will frequently star- 
tle them into a plunge for cover, where 
they will snort and blow for severc! 
minutes before again coming out to find 
out what scared them. 

There are about a dozen ruined cabins 
at Harvey Farm, most of them with the 
windows and doors yawning vacantly. 
The deer have become so accustomed to 
the old place that they freely enter the 
cabins, and at times I have walked quiet- 
ly up to such a bfilding and seen a small 
bunch of deer scrambling wildly out 
through the open doors and low windows 


in a frantic attempt to get away before 
a 


I could enter. Their haste was rather TD ss 2 vA ‘ se eae 
.  VoONLENGERKE.E-DETMOLD Ive. 


comical. 
EH SCHAUFFLER, Pres.-349MADISON AVE. Dept\A, 


Mrs. Lee and I witnessed a peculiar 

happening a few nights ago. A big buck fe sew dae 

was feeding close to one of the old camps, | —— i ee 

and he suddenly reached up and pulled i WA 

out a long strip of burlap bagging which % uy 
Y 





| 
tS 


Wi 


had been used for chinking between the | Mt 
logs. For several minutes he chewed Nal \\W I a , _ x: 
contemplatively at this, goat-fashion. i\\ a v ° os . 
Then he tried to swallow it, which was a NS f a The Improved “Quick” Magazine Extension 
bad mistake, for it stuck in his throat| [2 WA Is now ingeniously made in adjustable magazine length 
and immediately he found himself in dif-| [F MAD AL (2 in 1) giving seven or nine shots. For Remington and 
ficulties. Gurgling and gasping hoarse- NAW Ooh Browning Auto-Loaders. Guaranteed. Thousands in use 
ly, he bucked and pitched like a bronco NH Goes on in place of magazine cap. Detachable. At dealers 
| which for a few active minutes. But the long f = . | or direct $8.50. Write for literature. Be sure to give mzke 
strip of burlap was well stuck, and sud-| AWAY y and gauge of gun. Dealers please give jobbers name 
ould go denly the case became desperate instead BERT S. PARSONS : 
of comic. He was choking in dead —— 786 National Avenue , FT. SCOTT, KANS. 


lastered 


ie ae oon come he — to come e a 
anaging to his senses and to realize that his gym- \ Marlin Sport Carb 
: ine. ee 


nastics were not helping. He straight- 





ne same 
the do ened up, put a careful forefoot on the pe 
trailing end of the strip of bagging, and . WI Vs a..30-30 that handles the new high- 
+; a jerked . . . just once. Out it came, and : power loads.with perfect precision 
actin: the buck stood there and quivered and 
1 pretty shook for some time. Then he went right 
es, We on chewing at that burlap just as though 
nm, with nothing had happened. AKES : 
umbers, “Well, if that isn’t the absolute limit! ; Ee range. “Fast the kind of a gun. - 
re deet You'd think he’d know enough to leave Z want when you roam up and down 
d been that thing alone, after practically stran- © Uf eg —— oF Suet oer re ene 
to keep gling himself with it,” said the Missus d eee Me ay on you snag oe un ay seat aide 
ry well. helplessly. La SQ 7 y a bygone ‘hunting Seise fhe o ane 
e man- I nodde ¥ us) - riend. Such a gun becomesa prized pos- 
a a F Agee eee ee ; eee fact that it is a Marlin 
o nee shenenenoean at his bur- |} Y a - M Lever Action; Visible Hammer; famous 
ving the rag” has got many a arlin Side Ejection and Solid Top; Ivory 
ind she good man in trouble, and evidently the Bead Front and Rocky Mountain Rear 
about lak wenecae oe h i ’ Sight, a beautiful set of sights for quick 
ace ption to the rule. It accurate shooting. Case Hardened Re- 
a core seem to have taught him anything, ke Wate: Biued sored: American Black 
raci vever, = alnut Buttstock and Forearm. 
As I Just for a joke, I played a mean trick | THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO., EXPERT REPAIR DEPARTMENT 
re on Pa buck, which very nearly fright- 95 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 
yp rail, ened him into hysterics. There is a small Please send me without cost a copy of 
ioe 9 directly in Seas ok iin salt lick, the new Marlin Gun Catalog. race £ 
wh i “aire until the buck had his head 
a a, eeding, and taking my big Ica, 
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they do! They are 
storm and rainproof, 
too. Willkeep you 
warm and dry every 
minute. And comfart- 
able. Large and roomy. 
Plenty of freedom for a 
good shot. Plenty of 
handy pockets, Look for 
the RED HEAD BRAND 
guarantee tag—it as- 
sures you complete sat- 
isfaction.Sold by lead- 
ing sporting goods 
and hardware deal- 

ers everywhere. 


Write today fer free circular describ- 


ing com ete line o ne fone 
leather equipment. 
Ask for circular No. FOS, 


ALWARD- ANDERSON-SOUTHARD COs 


925-29 W. Chicago Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. 


RED HEAD WILL RAIN SHED 


Patent Ne. 
6659643 


Has two bowls, 
Holds twiee as much tobacco, 
Smokes twice as long, 
D a to the bottom, 
oes not leave a sour, smelly plug, 
Gives a long, dry, sweet smoke. $2.00 
TWIN BOWL PIPE COMPANY 
253 W. 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


————— 
BEAN’S 
Waterproof Dressing 


Made especially for use on my 
Maine Hunting Shoe. None bet- 


Mahogany Finish 
$1.00 


ter for moccasins, work shoes, | 


gloves, mittens, harnesses. % pint, 


— for NEW FALL CATALOG. 
L. L. BEAN, 176 Main St., Freeport, Me. 
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tiously up the slope on my hands and 
knees. After going a few yards in this 
fashion, I flattened out on the grass and 


| watched the top of the rise till I saw the 


tips of his horns come up. He could not 


| see me, for his eyes were several inches 


lower than those horn-tips. In a few 
moments the horns disappeared . . . he 
was feeding again. I rose to a crouching 
position, set the shutter of the camera 
for an exposure of 1/1000th of a second, 
and crept swiftly to the top of the ridge. 
There was Mr. Buck, head down and 
back to me, less than fifteen feet away. 

I whistled softly . . up came his 
His eyes 
fairly bulged as if he were seeing a 
ghost, then up went his white flag and 
his first bound was a corker. I caught 


‘| his flying shape in the center of the 


finder and “gave her the gun” as the 
buck put on speed for a getaway. He 
went bobbing and snorting up across the 
camp yard as though a pack of hungry 
wolves had been snapping at his heels. 

I retired to the blind, and in less than 
twenty minutes that same buck was back 
in the lick, feeding quite calmly and evi- 
dently having forgotten all about his 
thrilling experience, so recently having 
occurred. 

Then a big porcupine came grunting 
testily into the blind, which was only 
big enough for two, anyway; so the 
Missus and I went quietly away and let 
the prickly old grumbler have it to him- 
self, while we headed for our own camp 
to prepare trout and bacon for supper. 

Dozens of barn swallows have built 
their peculiar mud nests under the eaves 
and beside the rafters in the deserted 
cabins at the farm, and we noticed an 
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interesting fact in connection with these 
aerial acrobats. 

Frequently we would see a swallow 
dart deliberately in front of a feeding 
deer, startling the animal into a dash for 
the woods. Then the swallow would 
follow the fleeing creature, making dart- 
ing, dipping swoops at it until finally the 
deer reached the cover of the thick 
spruces. 

At first we could not comprehend this 
maneuver, but finally the explanation 
flashed across our minds. The swallows 
were making the deer run deliberately, 
in order to enable the birds to catch the 
numerous flies which took wing when the 
deer dashed away. The deer were covy- 
ered with flies, and the tall grass through 
which they had to run in order to reach 
the woods also contained many small 
winged insects which arose when fright- 
ened by the passage of the animal. 

Possibly animals and birds do not rea- 
son . . . as is often affirmed; but we 
have seen too many similar instances of 
some sort of intelligence to doubt that Na- 
ture provides many of her children with 
brains which they use to good advantage 
in a variety of very interesting ways. 

I have seen a mother squirrel cuff her 
babies exactly as an exasperated human 
parent might do, in order to make them 
stay curled up so that she could carry 
them by holding the scruff of their necks 
in her mouth. They stayed curled up, 
too! Nothing is more touching than the 
absolute obedience of a baby fawn which 
is told by its mother to, “stay where you 
are . . . and don’t move!” Even when 
the fawn knows he is observed, he will 
remain perfectly quiet, and will even 
allow himself to be patted or scratched, 
without moving a muscle. 


The Southward Trek 


(Continued from page 609) 


With the white moss consumed for the 
most part by the deer, it is the view of 
this student that the caribou have died off 
through starvation more than being 
driven out to other territories farther 
north. Mr. Pringle contends the caribou 
will have difficulty living elsewhere. He 
points out that it’s an ill wind, indeed, 
that does not blow somebody good. Trees 
that were killed by budworm have fallen 
and now the caribou are able to get 
moss that had previously been beyond 
reach. This has enabled the animals to 
increase. and to improve their condition 
to some extent. 

However, Mr. Pringle is none too op- 
timistic regarding the future of the 
caribou. In this respect he differs from 
others who predict an open season on the 
species within five or six years if the 
present ratio of increase of the caribou 
below the St. Lawrence is maintained. 

Frank and Carroll McNamara of 
Fredericton, N. B., spend most of each 
year in the woods of central New Bruns- 
wick. They report seeing the caribou in 
increasing numbers. 

While cruising near what is familiarly 
known as the “North Pole” recently, the 
McNamara brothers saw evidences that 
caribou had been in that section of the 
woods. They went on the trail and Io- 
cated two droves of the animals, totalling 
seventeen head. Several fine-looking 
bulls were in both herds. One of these 
splendid males appeared to be far tamer 
While the bal- 
ance of the herd moved away at the ap- 
proach of the two men, this bull continued 


to gaze calmly at the human beings. It 
was not until the brothers were about 
fifty yards away that the caribou loped 
off very slowly. 

For five years prior to 1922 not one 
caribou was seen in the Miramichi River 
territory. In 1922 a herd comprising 
three head were seen near Mitchell Lake, 
which had been a rendezvous for caribou 
twenty years ago. These were either the 
remnants of those left behind in the trek 
northward or the advance guard of the 
returning plalanx. 


A score of years ago caribou were 
abundant in the Rangeley River and 
Lake district of Maine. In recent years 
only a few of this species were seen 
there by men using the woods freely. 
During the winter of 1927-1928 more of 
the caribou were seen there than for a 
number of preceding winters. This has 
led to. the conviction that the caribou are 
returning to that territory. 


While all of the caribou sighted in the 
various sections of the northeast have not 
been in good condition, the majority of 
the bulls appear to be in excellent shape. 
The ragged appearance of many of the 
cows leads to the conclusion they had 
borne calves. This is a healthy indica- 
tion, meaning an increase in the birth 
rate among the caribou. 

About five years ago the herds were 
small. Some of them numbering as low 
as three animals. During 1927 and 1928 
the herds have been larger. In some in- 
stances, the herds contained between 4 
dozen and two dozen head. 
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The Barnegat Bay 
Sneak Box 


(Continued from page 622) 


so long as it will present a flat surface on 
the top. 

The deck, when complete and smooth, 
should be covered with canvas. This 
may be laid in old paint, to make it stick 
to the wood, and it should be tacked down 
all the way around with copper tacks. 
The hole for the cockpit may be cut later 
on and the edges of the canvas tacked 
down between the coaming and the ends 
of the deck. A better way is to run the 
canvas up over the coaming so that the 
water cannot possibly get inside the boat. 
When in place and tacked down tightly, 
a small half round oak moulding may be 
screwed to the chine log, all the way 
around. This will serve as a fender and 
at the same time it will cover up the 
edge of the canvas. 

The entire boat, inside and out should 
be painted to protect it from the elements. 

It is customary to have a rack rigged 
around the stern where the decoys may be 
kept when being taken out or in. This 
rack is made up of-three pieces of wood, 
one on each side and another across the 
stern. They are all hinged on the inside 
in order that they may be closed down 
flat on the deck. The hinge for the board 
across the stern deck should be higher 
than the others in order that this board 
will lie down flush on top of the side 
boards. Brass hooks and eyes on the 
deck are used to hold these boards in an 
upright position. The blocks supporting 
the oarlocks are also arranged in a simi- 
lar manner as shown in the drawings. 

Usually there is a spray hood arranged 
so as to cover the forward end of the 
cockpit. This is made of canvas or 
khaki, tacked down to the deck and to the 
oarlock blocks. A light piece of wood in 
the center, with its lower end resting 
against the forward end of the coaming, 
is used to hold the peak up in position. 
A galvanized iron screw eye and, a rope 
painter completes the deck work. The 
perspective drawing shows these things 
in detail. 

A small skeg, down under the stern, 
will help to steady her and in the event 
that she is to be sailed, a rudder will be 
hung to this and the stern. This will 
steer with a long tiller to the cockpit and 
a traveller should be arranged across the 
stern deck to take care of the single pul- 
ley used on the sheet rope. By using a 
sprit sail, as shown, there will be no rig- 
ging for lowering or raising the sail as 
the entire thing will unstep and roll up. 
A head stay and two shrouds will hold 
the mast in a vertical position.. The butt 
is stepped through a holt in the deck and 
a block of wood inside the bottom boards. 
When properly balanced, she will make a 
fine little sailer, but rermember that if the 
center of effort of the sail is too far for- 
ward of the center of lateral plane, she 
will tend to blow off to one side, while if 
this is reversed, she will always swing 
up into the wind. The latter condition is 
more desirable and it makes a safer boat. 
By cutting out a cardboard pattern of the 
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Duck Weather! 


In the excitement of the day’s shooting, you pay little atten- 
tion to the drizzle that soaks your valuable gun—and you! 


But afterward you both need attention, or you'll both suffer. 


A hot bath and dry clothing does the trick for you—a good 
rub with 3-in-One, inside and out, protects your gun from rust 
and pitting, oils the firing and ejector mechanisms perfectly 
and polishes the stock to sssefrshes 


3-in-One 


PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


won’t gum-—and it won’t dry out, In- 
stead it penetrates the pores of the 
metal, forming a waterproof film that 
defies moisture. 

Used by hunters, trap shooters and tar- 
get shots for 34 years. Army Manuals 
recommend it and prominent firearms 
manufacturers pack a sample with every 
gun or pistol. 

All good hardware, sporting goods, auto 
accessory, drug, grocery and general 


stores have 3-in-One in 3-oz. Handy Oil 
Cans, 1-oz. “‘Oilright’” Handy Cans, and 
three size bottles. The Handy Oil Can 
is the most convenient size; the %4-pint 
bottle is the most economical. Ask for 
3-in-One by name and look for the Big 
Red “One” on the label. 


FREE-—“o sample and Dic- 
tionary of Uses. A postal 
will bring both. 


Manufactured since 1894 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 


PARKER GUNS 


Most shooters hope some day 
to own a gun with the beauty 
and shooting qualities of a 
Perfectly balanced 
. fast handling . . 





Send for Parker. 
the illustrated 


Parker Catalog hitting . . . 


JOSTAM SPONGE RUBBER RECOIL PADS 


underwater portion of the boat, including | —-Red Sponge 


the center board and the rudder,. it is 
possible to secure the location of the cen- 
ter of lateral plane. This is done by bal- 
ancing the cardboard on a.pin. .Where 
it balances is the exact center. Remember, 
this is only for the underwater portion of 
the boat. 

A cardboard pattern of the sail may be 
worked in the same way and where the 
point of balance comes, is the center of 
effort of the sail. 
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Light when and where you 
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and Darkening Door. 

Shines wherever you look. 
Send for free Catalog 

Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 

508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 9, Chicago, Ill. 
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Shoot Yours This Fall! 


Parker inspires every shooter 
to do his best. Examine a 
Parker at your dealer’s, and 
you will wonder how so fine 
- hard a gun can be offered within 
the reach of everybody. 


PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, 29 Cherry Street, Meriden, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Nationale - Webley - Scott, etc. 
Full line As American Arms & Ammunition 
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Repairing. Send 25¢ mps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 
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Speaking of Houseboats 


T is not strange that there is such an interest in 
I houseboats. It is never-failing. There is an element 

of adventure about it that is assuredly in a class of 
its own: to drift down some great river or even a stream 
that belongs in the unimportant class suggests possibilities 
for pleasure and enjoyment that would appeal to nine 
out of ten of those who have a penchant for living on the 
water. Years ago our mutual friend Raymond S. Spears 
wrote his well known book the Cabin Boat Primer. I 
am told that the book is selling more and more copies 
every year, which is merely proof positive that the interest 
in house boats is never flagging. Probably there are 
fifteen-thousand houseboats or cabinboats in use on the 
rivers and streams of the United States right now. In 
making this estimate I am merely taking a guess at it. 
I would not be surprised if the number were greatly in 
excess of this. Some of these boats which I have seen on 
the St. Croix and the upper Mississippi are indeed palatial 
affairs, being the last word in such construction with 
every possible appointment looking forward to comfort 
and convenience. Other boats range from the tar-papered 
shack-boat to the practical cabinboat that is in use by the 
inveter- 
ate river-wan- 
derer. Some 
are built on 
log rafts and 
some on 
water - tight 
casks; with 
the better class 
arranged on 
barges. A vast 
number of 
these house- 
boats belong 
to working 
men and their 
families who 
start out, we 
will say, at St. 
Paul on the 
great river and 
float down- 
stream, tying 
up at any city 
they happen to 
desire to stop 


Courtesy Canadian Pacific Railway 


White water on the French River. 
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at. Here they seek work and their houseboat provides 
them a shelter in which they pay no rent. If work is 
hard to be got, they merely untie and drift down with 
the current to some other town of greater or lesser mag- 
nitude. One family I encountered on the Mississippi 
down South had started out at St. Paul five years previous 
to the time I met them and they were still far from New 
Orleans, their destination! One may gather from this 
just how the houseboat may be utilized by the working 
man in getting ahead of the high cost of living. 

Several years ago I was party to helping a group of 
five men, all past the fifty-year mark, outfit at St. Paul. 
Their trip took them all the way down the Mississippi 
River to New Orleans. It was the one great outing of 
their lives. Everywhere on the upper river around St. 
Paul are houseboats to be had. Often as not the houses 
on the hulls are inferior affairs though the hulls may be 
in right good condition. In a case of this sort the hulls 
can be repaired and new houses built to suit one’s taste 
and notions. The party I had reference to in the above 
selected a perfectly seaworthy hull and built upon it a 
house that was not only extremely attractive, but had 
everything about it to ensure comfort. The person utterly 
unversed in 
river boats of 
this type is apt 
to get stung 
by buying just 
anything 
that he comes 
across. If you 
buy a_house- 
boat for its 
hull on which 
to build, be 
sure that it 
does not leak 
and that it 
will stand the 
gaff of a long 
trip. 

In some 
rivers the cur- 
rent is sufh- 
cient to carry 
one down 
without 
trouble. Every 
houseboat, 
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however, should have a boat with some 
manner of motive power for, pG@lling the 
houseboat from one place to another; an 
outboard motor is‘one of the handiest de- 
vices in this’ respect to be had on the 
river and can be brought into use in a 
twinkling if it is so desired. Some house 
boats it is true are clumsy affairs and are 
hard to manage. As a rule, however, 
they are obedient critters and respond 
favorably to coaxing. ‘They are without 
keel and being flat-bottomed. cover a gen- 
erous surface and draw little more than 
twelve inches of water. 


About this time of the year the individ- 
ual or individuals stung by the familiar 
houseboat bug, and who have not forgot- 
ten Huckleberry Finn and the romance of 
the big river will be laying their plan for 
a trip on the Mississippi, the Ohio, or any 
like streams which they are in contact 
with. October will see the drift begun 
and it will probably be away into the 
winter when they are down where the 
frost has no hold upon things. At the 
end of the cruise the boat can be sold for 
a fine figure so that when everything is 
figured up it is simply the cost of living 
that cuts any ice or inroads on your ac- 
count. Just as a canoe holds its value 
100 per cent in the far north so does a 
houseboat hold its value on the rivers. 
There is always someone who wants to 
buy it at the end of the cruise. And the 
people of the river often have a surpris- 
ing supply of money on hand! 


Rubber Boats 


Attention has been given in this de- 
partment to the so-called collapsible or 
take-down boats, a number of which are 
now on the market, which boats may be 
carried on the running board of the car 
to take up but a slight place in the gen- 
eral equipment and having but little 
weight to them. The advantage of the 
take-down boat I have also called atten- 
tion to, in that you may go where you 
will and you always have a boat that you 
can put together in short order and fish 
streams and lakes that otherwise you can- 
not reach by reason of the absence of the 
heavier regulation rowboats. In this re- 
spect we should not lose track of the rub- 
ber or inflatable, boats, especially those 
that have been tried and have stood the 
test covering many years of service. 
Rubber boots of this order gained greatly 
in popularity through the request that 
General Nobile made on the radio in his 
recent ill-fated polar trip calling for rub- 
ber boats, particularly the familiar Pnu- 
matiéraft. This boat by the way has 
been used in the Italian military forces 
for over ten years so General Nobile 
knew its value at the very start. The 
peculiar advantage of the Pnumaticraft 
product in out-of-the-way places lies in 
the fact that it can be deflated and rolled 
up into a bag weighing less than thirty 
pounds; it can be inflated in a few min- 
utes and made available thereby for car- 
tying six to ten men. Its construction of 
heavy rubberized material permits it to 
stand cold of the most severe order with- 
out damage and prevents it from being 
easily punctured in waters infested with 
ice, something not to be depended upon 
in boats made with less resilient material. 
The same applies to its contact’ with 
snags and rocks such as one is bound to 
meet-with in many and various waters. 
A boat such as this with a length of ten 
feet six inches with a maximum load ca- 
pacity of 1500 pounds, and one, too, that 
can be rowed in the regular way with 
oars admittedly puts it in a class by it- 
self. With a boat of this sort this sum- 
mer we went into some wild places 
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There may never be a “/ast 
word,” but the latest word in 


flashlights is— 


Barneys Derr 
Mecas cae 


urs Perr 


t—“" polished reflectors fully protected from spotting 
and tarnishing. 


Q—Now-rolling lens cap. 


Go springless focusing adjustment—will not get 


out of order. 


G—Exily operated, positive-contact switch. 


ak” case corrugated— adds strength—protects 
from denting—provides non-slip grip. 


2-in-1 hanger—ring combined with hook. It hangs 
@— from a nail or hooks to a pbcket, buttonhole or belt 


and a score of other convenient places. 
“Convenience Multiplied” 


BARNEY & BERRY, INC., 
New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 


ICE and ROLLER SKATES— FLASHLIGHTS apd BATTERIES 
FISHING TACKLE— TOOLS — WALDEN CUTLERY 


NEW CATALOG OF Ts le —— 
ARMY GooDs BARGAINS GUARANTEED $30.00 VALUE 


Shirts, Pants, Boots, Used by Policemen for dependa- 
hoes, Blankets, Tents, bility, accuracy and easy han- 


dling, 6-shot, calibre 32-20 or 338 
ona pair cm espe special. Left wheeler swing-out safety- 


Government's sacrifice saves hand ejector. Five year guarantee. Send 


u_money._ Write for copy, no money. Pay expressman on delivery 
- $12.49 plus reasonable express charges. Supply 
COPYRICHT esueused limited. Order now. JENKINS CORPORATION, 
Dept. 301 Richmond, Va. 621 Brodway, New York City, Dept. 263 D 10. 


BEAN’S NEW LEATHER HAT 


Especially designed for Hunting and Fishing. Made of mahogany elk leather 
same as my winter sport cap. Also plain olive green elk for duck hunting. Brim 
is 2% inches wide with green underneath that 
relieves eye strain and keeps snow and rain 
out of back of neck. 

Weighs only 5%4 ounces. Can be rolled for 
packing. Has windshield sweat band and red 
ear-laps. Red or mahogany band. Price, 3,65 

postpaid. Write for new fall catalog 

and sample of hat, band and ear-laps. 


L. L. BEAN 


177 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 
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When the 


calendar 
says Shoot!” 


Berrore the crack of the first 
gun, the game and the birds will 
be there—waiting for you. In 
the gray mist at dawn over a 
New Brunswick bog, a bull 
moose will challenge the world. 
There'll be woodcock in the 
alders, grouse in the birches and 
the ducks and geese soon will 
be winging South in airplane 
battle formation... 

The safest, surest prelude tqaa 
happy hunting trip is a visit to 
the shop “where the blazed trail 
crosses the boulevard.” Here 
you will find the correct clothes 
and equipment for you whoever 
you are and wherever you shoot. 
Woven and tailored into our 
shooting clothes is all the com- 
fort and convenience that only 
knowledge of the sport itself 
could create. 

Come and talk over your 
shooting plans with-us and all 
the things you need. 


r 7 rg 


A & F Monogram Shot Guns 
Westley Richard Shot Guns 
All American Makes Shot Guns 
Foreign & American Made Rifles 
Purdey Shot Guns Gun Cases 
Duck Decoys Game Calls 
Ammunition Shell Boxes 
Hunting Coats Hunting Shirts 
Hanting Breeches Moccasins 
Hunting Sweaters Hats & Caps 
Boots and Shoes Socks 
Shooting Goggles Field Glasses 
Luncheon Boxes Duffle Bags 
Hunting Knives Dog Whistles 
Hunting Dog Collars Compasses 
Dog Crates Wrist Watches 


Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 


THE GREATEST SPORTING GOODS STORE IN THE WORLD 


ceccneeyiste’ CREE 
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In camp at Mitchell Lake. 


where it would have been impossible to 
go with a canoe as the portages would 
have been too difficult, even perilous. Yet 
with this boat put up in a canvas bag it 
was carried in with scarcely any notice- 
able difference in the outfit. In three 
minutes we inflated this boat by means of 
the foot bellows that go with it. For fish- 
ing purposes, in fact for any sort of work 
where a boat is needed that can be car- 
ried without trouble or inconvenience 
this type of inflatable boat is most desir- 
able. Consider, too, that when the boat 
is loaded to its maximum capacity it will 


-draw but two or three inches of water. 


Its value will further be emphasized in 
that no matter how shallow the beach you 
can land with this boat anywhere with 
ease. The boat, too, is steady in a wind 
and on the waves owing to its generous 
width. It is almost impossible to tip it 
over. It rows about as lightly and easily 


| as a canoe can be paddled and that is 


saying a great deal indeed. 

The rubberized, inflatable boat is the 
boat for those who wish to go into the 
wild places and visit lakes where only 
soggy, clumsy rafts are now to be found. 
It is really the height of inventiveness in 
go-light equipment and will be eagerly 
seized upon by the outing fraternity. I 
predict for the inflatable boat a big fu- 
ture indeed! 


The Evinrude Wins Again! ,_*« 


On June 16th, 1928, in the’ outboard 
motor race from Boston to New York, the 
Evinrude, true to oldtime records, won 
out and recalls the fact that thirteen years 
ago, in 1915, on the same track the Evin- 
rude also came out winner. The results 
of this race show the tremendous devel- 
opment that has been made in the out- 
board motor field. In 1915 the race was 
won. by the old style single cylinder and 
in 1928 by the modern 16 h. p. Evinrude 
Speeditwin. Glancing at the proposition 
of the outboard motor from the time §it 
first made its appearance until the pres- 
ent day one is astonished at the possibili- 
ties inherent in them. Not so very long 
ago in the measure of time outboard mo- 
tors were looked upon as a passing fad; 
now it is an established fact. The range 
of distribution of them does not merely 
extend throughout the length and breadth 
of North America but has the world for 
its sphere of influence. It is not localized 
merely to inland rivers and lakes but is 
found on the four seas as well. Whether 
in Rassia or Minnesota the outboard mo- 


| tor, by reason of efficiency and utility is 


cutting its remarkable swath of fame. 
Harking back to the trip made in 1915 


“in the New York to Boston race it will be 
‘remembered that Thomas Fleming Day 
, chose the Evinrude to establish once and 


for all the fact that it could stand up un- 
der the stress and strain of a long trip. 
A one-lung Evinrude motor, of approxi- 
mately two horse-power caliber did the 
deed. The drivers worked in four-hour 
shifts, one handling the “Sea Pup” (the 
boat) while two others rested on board a 
tender. It was quite an event in out- 
board motor history. In spite of bad seas, 
a heavy fog in Buzzards Bay and a head 
wind and chop. between the Cape Cod 
Canal and Cohasset the Evinrude came 
through with colors bravely flying. City 
Point, Boston, was reached in the after- 
noon of September 12, 1915. The trip oc- 
cupied fifty-two hours and forty-seven 
minutes, with an average speed of 4.58 
knots over the course of 233 nautical 
miles. The little engine consumed but 
fourteen gallons of gasoline in the course 
of this epoch-making jaunt. The trip did 
more to establish interest in outboard mo- 
tors than any other single event in years 
and it may be said to be the first stepping 
stone to outboard motor success. If, hith- 
erto, the outboard motor had been looked 
upon as a vest-pocket tool suitable for 
child’s play, very shortly thereafter a 
more serious view was taken of the 
matter. Still later it was found that the 
outboard motor was not restricted to sport 


.and racing alone but fulfilled its part in 


commerce as well. We have seen a busy 
little outboard motor pulling an almost 
stupendous cargo on the ocean and in the 
far north we saw a raft of logs pulled by 
another outboard motor that surprised the 
onlookers who had never before imagined 
its value as a hard worker but merely as 
an aid to pleasure. I think if a check-up 
were made of outboard motors through- 
out the world and what value they are to 
commerce the published facts would form 
a story of service that would spell 
achievement in capital letters. 


The Adirondack Lean-to 


I have been endeavoring to influence 
the powers that be in several of our 
northern states to follow the example of 
the State of New York and erect in cer- 
tain park areas the type of lean-to so fa- 
miliar to those who have roamed the 
mountains of the Adirondacks. A sum- 
mer spent in the Adirondacks convinced 
me that this manner of shelter has every- 
thing to recommend it with nothing to be 
said against it. With these shelters |lo- 
cated at likely places along the mountain 
trails one need carry no tent along but 
can arrange to spend each night at a dif- 
ferent shelter. Very simple that. The 
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average good sized shelter in the Adiron- 
dacks will sleep no less than twelve or 
more people. All.you need is your balsam 
bed and that is generally there already 
prought in by the many who were before 
you. Then simply by spreading our your 
blankets on top of your inflatable air mat- 
tress you will be, as the saying goes “in 
clover.” This shelter has two end wails 
and a back with a sloping roof above, 
the roof. extended out in front like a 
hood. A fireplace in front gives heat if 
it is desired or provides a place where 
the meals can be cooked. 

The Adirondack shelter as built by the 
State is simply a modification of the 
rough shelter built by the woodsmen of 
the region in an earlier day. These shel- 
ters had log ends, a pole roof over which 
was ingeniously lodged a thatch of close- 
packed balsam boughs. I have slept in 
several of these and manifested my sur- 
prise in no little degree to find that they 
would shed the rain in a most astonish- 
degree. I built two of these in the woods 
later on and succeeded remarkably well 
in making the balsam thatch roof. This 
thatch needs to be a good foot and one- 
half in thickness and the less heavy the 
boughs the better; in fact the more short 
and heavily fronded boughs are used the 
better. Of course if the shelter is conve- 
niently located in a clump of evergreens 
which have thick overhanging branches 
the chances of building a waterproof 
shelter with a balsam thatch is increased 
at least seventy-five per cent. Or if one 
wants to go to the trouble bark can be 


Alberta 
Big Horns 


(Continued from page 605) 


miles north of Jasper on the west side of 
the Smoky, a new country then, although 
it has been hunted over pretty well since. 
I had with me a dude who weighed 
about 240 pounds and the first thing I 
had to hunt for him was a horse big 
enough. I managed to get that and then 
I had to discover a good sheep country 
that he could ride into. I went out cruis- 
ing with a pack dog and with a pack on 
my back. The sheep had been driven 
back by out-of-season hunters and I had 
‘o cross three ranges in one day. With a 
heavy pack on my back, this was not easy 
Soing. I made camp in a point of timber 
where two creeks joined. The wind was 
blowing like the dickens. From that base 
I circled the wide basin and the wind 
stayed with me. On top it was blowing 
© hard that you could lean up against it 
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taken from trees and placed at a slant on 
the lean-to, one strip of bark with up- 
turned edges while another length of 
bark with the barkside up overlapping 
into the one upturned. In this way the 
water is shed from the rounded lengths 
that are up into the troughlike bark 
lengths. This of course is the Indian 
method and was used largely by the pio- 
neers. For warmth the balsam brush can 
be arranged over this first roof and free- 
dom from dripping water is made almost 
certain. 

There is something fascinating about a 
lean-to made with log sides and a thatch 
roof. With two companions I spent a 
fall in the woods in one of these and I 
cannot say that I ever enjoyed myself as 
much. The fire was built in the regula- 
tion way in front of the lean-to, the log 
reflectors in back of the fire aiding in 
throwing the heat rays into the lean-to. 
There was well over a foot of snow on 
the ground when we pulled out of the 
woods but not one night had been spent 
in discomfort. The thick thatch roof, the 
solid log sides and the fire in front made 
the inside of the lean-to impervious to 
the biting northwind. Only when rains 
are possible (before the chill of winter 
has settled upon the land) need the roof 
be most scrupulously thatched. It is of 
course needless to state that the back of 
the lean-to should be to the north thus 
giving the face of the lean-to a southern 
exposure. When the snows come one can 
bank the lean-to and be veritably as snug 
as the proverbial bug in the rug. 


and the poor dog could hardly keep his 
feet on the ground. From the highest 
point I caught sight of five rams in a 
corner of the basin a couple of miles 
away. I couldn’t focus my glasses on 
them, ‘so I climbed down to a sheltered 
spot where I could hold my hand steady 
enough to get a good view of the sheep. 
They were not big enough, so I climbed 
to the top of the range on my way back 
the twenty miles to camp. I just hap- 
pened to look back down the ridge and 
there, a mile away, I saw a small ram 
cross. He wasn’t worth bothering about 
himself, but I had a hunch he might be 
with some bigger ones, so I decided to go 
after him. 

The cliffs were unclimbable, and I had 
to make a detour around the base. These 
are the times when good legs and a 
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Oh, Man! What 


but never mind the 
picture... Listen— 


OU MUST see the shirt. No mere photo- 
graph can show you its velvety suede- 
like softness, its warmth, its smart appear- 
ance. And no mere description can make 
you quite understand—understand how a 
fabric can wear like leather, feel like suede, 
look like buckskin and yet be Buck Skein. 
Buck Skein—soft as wool—warm as fur. 
Buck Skein, the tuxedo of outdoor shirts! 
Sure I am raving—so will you and so will 
your wife, when Buck Skein, after a hand 
rubbing in the wash-tub, comes up smiling— 
looking more than ever like a piece of soft 
suede—mellow as your old briar pipe. No 
fading, no shrinking and a real 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


with each shirt says so. 


Big and roomy; 
color — buckskin 
tan; coat style; 
attached collar; 
two oversize flap 
pockets; double- 
stitched seams 
that won't rip, 
and buttons that 
stick to their post. 


If your dealer 


: hasn’t a Buck 
$550 Skein left in stock, 
mail me the cou- 

pon below, enclose 


peeeerat your money and 
eep well - eeping ‘ 

warm Bealte- wake rll see you get a 
suede Buck Skein fabric shirt that will 


with springy knitted belt, 
two - button adjustable wear you a long 
cuffs. Big and roomy. time. 


Gch Stn, Tr 


P. S—FREE catalog folder, “Buck Skein Joe’s 
Family Album.” 
USE COUPON=——=-— 


Buck Skein Joe, c/o Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., 
Manufacturers, 


Dept. D-10, 331 Broadway, New York City. 
See that I get Check Here 


A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 
A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 


Enclosed Check 


Neck-Band Size 
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SPORTSMEN 


Do you want a copy FREE? 


Loc CABINS and CorTTAGES 
How to build and 


furnish them. 


By WiiuiamM S. Wicks 


This wonder book will save you 
much money for architect's fees. 


og ate most popular book on the 
subject ever written. Full 
explanations how to build cabins 
of all sizes with directions and 
numerous illustrations. Every- 
thing from a shack to the most 
pretentious Adirondack structure 
is included. Pictures and plans 
of fireplaces; how to build chim- 
neys; rustic stairways, etc. 134 
pp. (43 full-page illustrations 
and 57 figures.) Bound in cloth. 
9 in. x 6 in. 


This book is yours FREE for a 


few minutes spare time effort. 


You've read FoREST AND STREAM 
—You know how good it is. Get 
two friends to subscribe through 
you (your own subscription, new 
or renewal, will count as one). 
Send us the regular subscription 
price $4.00 (two yearly subscrip- 
tions at $2.00 each), and this 
valuable book, now in its ninth 
edition, is yours. 


FOREST & STREAM, Inc., 
80 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

Herewith $4.00 for 2 yearly subscriptions 
to Forest & Stream. As a reward you may 
send me free a copy of the book Log Cabins 
and Cottages, by William S. Wicks. 


Address 


Send name and address of subscribers on sepa- 
rate sheet. 
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strong ccnstitution come in handy. I 


came to the edge of the big basin and 
looked over. Three quarters of a mile 
away I saw fifteen sheep. Five or six of 
them were real big ones. That was 
enough for me. I hiked clear round the 
end of the range about a mile beyond the 
sheep and then over the end of the range, 
into the basin, back against the wind. I 
followed a water course. Two hundred 
yards from the sheep I dropped and 
made my dog lie down, because I knew I 
couldn’t go any closer without exposing 
myself. It was a level meadow and the 
rams were lying down; the big ones 
were apparently in a gully out of sight. 

A three-year-old up the hill beyond the 
bunch spotted me. I watched him but I 
was confident that he wouldn’t give the 
alarm. I figured that he imagined the 
others had seen me and, ‘as they were not 
disturbed, saw no reason for worry him- 
self. Leaving the dog with my pack, I 
crawled cautiously forward on hand and 
knees and then did the thing properly 
and got down on my belly. I wriggled 
along like that for fifty yards. At a hun- 
dred feet I was discovered and the sheep 
began to run. They made away at a 
good rate for a short distance and thén 
stopped and looked back. The big fel- 
lows appeared and scrambled up the side 
of the hill. I picked out-the best head 
and aimed for the shoulders. The others 
bunched around him, however, and I 
couldn’t shoot without hitting some of 
them. I waited until the big fellow ran 
down the lower grade apart. He was 
going pretty good, but I caught him at 
the base of the horn and made the dust 
fly. That may have worried him but it 
didn’t settle him. He went around the 
end and I beat it over the top and. met 
him on the otk@r side. He heard the 
rocks rolling and turned sharply, but I 
wasn’t far behind. He was going at full 
tilt, though, and it was a case of quick 
with the gun or I’d lose him. I brought 
him down at two hundred yards; drew a 
tead on the base of his skull and broke 
his neck. It was the lucky spot. There 
would have been no use hitting him in 
the hams: the bullet would have gone to 
pieces. 

He fell like a log—if you can imagine 
a log going as fast as he was going— 
and rolled fifteen hundred feet down the 
steep shale slope. I had to get him, out, 
and there I was, above timberland and 
twenty miles from camp. But if a trophy 
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is worth getting, it is worth bringing 
home. I cut the head off and cleaned 
it out pretty thoroughly, to reduce the 
weight, but the best I could do left me 
with a pack of eighty pounds, including 
what I was already carrying. I hacked 
off some of the meat and packed it on the 
dog’s back. 

Well, I can tell you it just kept me 
busy getting over that range. I had a 
leanto tent with me and an eiderdown, 
and I spent the night out there. When 
I woke up in the morning, I found my- 
self cut off from the rest of the world 
by a driving blizzard. It may be all 
right in the movies, but it was no joke 
to me. I was in unfamiliar country. The 
wind and the sleet were so bad that it 
would take the breath out of you, and 
I could see only a few feet around me. 
There was nothing for it but feel my 
way. I reached timberline at three 
o’clock in the afternoon and was back at 
camp at dark. 


I was well pleased with my head—it 
was fully grown and the horns were uni- 
form, sixteen and a half inches round 
and with a forty-inch curl. The hard 
work and any little troubles 1 had were 
all part of the game. That’s sheep hunt- 
ing. 

I didn’t take my dude to that part of 
the woods, though I guided him and his 
horse into easier territory, and he got a 
sheep, a caribou, and a goat in one spot. 

One thing I can’t emphasize too much 
about sheep is that: they’re fast. They 
get out of range quickly and cover a lot 
of country in a hurry. Once they start 
to leave, you have to get them or they're 
gone. A good point to remember is that 
when you cripple a sheep he always goes 
downhill, hitting for the timber. Goats 
go up, but the sheep always go down. 


The country along the southern border 
of Jasper National Park and the country 
lying to the north are good for sheep, and 
we have a great many hunters working 
out from Jasper every season. They 
come from all parts of the United States. 
It may seem strange, but in all my years 
of guiding, here and in the east, I have 
taken out only a handful of Canadians. 
The Americans are the hunters. The 
country I know is just the thing for the 
sheep. They like ranges that are not too 
rugged; they are fond, of grassy shale 
slopes. Goats like rough going, but goats 
are another story. ‘ 


Bear: Brook Moose 
(Continued from page 612) 


sible when I flattened out on the ground. 
But in spite of my. disguise, the calf lo- 
cated me as I made my way across the 


head appeared above the brush: And 
what a head! The sun falling on. the 
huge palms made them flash like bur- 
nished copper. Even from where I lay 
crouched in the spruce thicket, I could 
see that the spread must be fifty-five or 
sixty inches. 

But as always the wise old fellow was 
a hundred yards or so back among the 
poplars with the cow and calf between 
him and the open burnt land. Now the 
question was how to get near enough for 
a shot. 

After looking the ground over care- 
fully, I decided that my only chance was 
to work my way to a slight depression, 
and then crawl along this little valley 
which ran up to within a hundred yards 
or so of where the cow and calf were 
feeding. Carefully I shook the branches 
of the trees over me and the falling snow 
covered my head and back. I hoped by 
this ruse to make myself look as much 
like a bunch of grass or a rock as pos- 


open space flat on my belly. I “froze,” 
and he walked out toward me with every 
hair on his back standing straight up. 
This drew the attention of the cow and 
she joined him. For what seemed to me 
an ‘hour they stood absolutely motionless, 
eyeing me, and then they began to walk 
back and forth trying to wind me. And 
this drew the attention of the bull! He 
walked out to within a few yards of the 
edge of the thicket, and with nose and 
ears in the air they all eyed the spot 
where I lay as flat and motionless as 4 
log, hardly. daring to breathe. Thus 
tense and .cold I awaited developments 
until I thought something would surely 
snap under the strain. Finally, however, 
they seemed to satisfy themselves that 
there was nothing wrong, and resumed 
their feeding. The bull, of course, de- 
liberately walked back into the thicket. 
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Taking advantage of the seconds when 
they were busy breaking over the sap- 
lings, I worked myself to within a hun- 
dred and fifty yards or so, and was wait- 


ing for the bull to feed into a little | 


opening which was fairly clear of brush, 


and through which I felt sure I could} 


place a shot. vet 
And then another complication. I 
caught a movement out of the tail of 


my eye, and turning my head slowly, | | 


saw a sight which made me catch my 
breath; About two hundred yards away 
was another bull fully as large as the 
one I was stalking making his way lei- 
surely across the burnt land evidently en- 
tirely oblivious of either my presence or 
the moose feeding in front of me. Now 
what? While I was mentally asking this 
question he suddenly stopped and raised 
his head with his ears pointing directly 
at me. “Now the jig is up,” I thought, 
“for a current of air has carried my 
scent to him. Now what?” I asked my- 
self again in a half whisper. Quickly I 
sized him up and decided that he was as 
large or larger than the one in the pop- 
lars. And while I was making a mental 
note of this fact, his movements showed 
plainly that he had winded, or heard the 
moose, and not me, so I decided to try 
for him. He took a few steps which hid 
him for a moment, and with one eye on 
the three moose to my left I wiggled up 
to a stub where I could see him again. 
He had entered a clump of willows and 
was evidently feeding. Taking advan- 
tage of another stub, I crept up to where 
I could see him clearly. Raising slowly 
to one knee I brought my rifle to my 
shoulder. The rear sight was full of 
snow! I was clearing the sight when 
pandemonium broke loose to my left. The 
three moose had become alarmed and 
were going through the saplings like a 
cyclone through a cornfield! The bull in 
front of me took the cue, and with a deep 
guttural grunt started after them full 
speed ahead. I covered him with my 
sights, and as he jumped over a log the 
35 Remington roared. When he hit the 
ground he plowed the snow and brush 
like a skidding log. He was on his feet 
again in a moment, but I could see that 
he was hard hit. One more shot more 
carefully placed and he went down to 
stay. 

Walter came down from the hill where 
he had watched the whole proceeding 
through the glasses like a commanding 
officer watching the progress of a battle. 
He told me that he saw this bull leave 
the swamp and head across the burnt 
land, and wondered just how it would 
all come out. 

That it was a very unusual situation 
there is no doubt, and certainly it was 
one of the tensest hours that I have ever 
experienced in twenty-five years of still- 
hunting. 

The head is a magnificent trophy. The 
horns were almost perfect, carrying 
twenty-two points, a fifty-nine inch 
spread, and thirteen inch palms, with fif- 
teen inch brow points. 

‘ But to be strictly honest, this story must 
close with a minor note. 

As I walked up to the old fellow he 
taised his head and gave me a_ look 
which will probably reproach me for 
many months. Was it imagination, or 
was he actually trying to ask me what 
teason I had for stealing into his fast- 
hess and doing him to death? 

His great head dropped back with a 
thud, and as I stood silent and pensive I 
almost vowed that I would never kill 
another, 
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Navigating 
Nimrods 


IF YOU’RE going duck-hunting 
this fall, have a good flashlight 
with you. It should be standard 
equipment in every motor-boat. 
Gasoline and firearms and dark- 
ness — what a combination for 
making trouble! Be SAFE with 
an Eveready. Get the guns ready; 
put everything shipshape; be safe, 
certain and sure with a flameless, 
non-spillable, wind-defying, ever- 
dependable Eveready. 


The flashlight habit is one of 
the best, afloat and ashore. Start 
right with it today. Get yourself 
an Eveready Flashlight and make 
a mental note about future bat- 
teries. Make them “Eveready,” 
too, when you reload, for Ever- 
eady Batteries keep any flashlight 
filled with the most reliable, 
longest - lasting light - power. 
They’re simply made of light, 
those batteries. Loaded to the 

“doors with concentrated daylight. 
Be sure ‘you always get genuine 
Eveready Batteries. 


e, 

Wi Blue ames red Grip. 

ill not ° 4 ke: jo 
“A Real tte Man's Gun”. With extra magazine 
shoots 18 shots. SEND NO MONEY : — Pay Ex- 
Pressman only $9.85 plus small express charges. 
CORPORATION. 621 BROADWAY 
New York City 


MUSKRATS Muskrats — Instruction book on pen 
breeding muskrats, showing how to 
breed, tame, etc. Also plan of, an all homemade auto- 
matic trap. Both ends are always open and will catch 
any number alive. Approved by U. S. A. Department of 
Agriculture, American Humane Society and other leading 
authorities, Price for all $1.50. A. McKINLEY, Amherst, 
N. S., Canada. 
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Leather 
Windbreaker 


For every outdoor activity 
in any weather — incom- 
parable style and luxurious 
comfort. 


Many beautiful styles for men, 
women and children 


There’s a shop in your town 
that sells Town & Country 
Windbreakers or can 
get one for you 


Write for Style Booklet D-50 
GUITERMAN BROS., Inc. 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


“Get an early start’ 


WAY before dawn, light of foot 
and keen as frost—thanks to a 
sound night’s sleep in your Woods 
Down Sleeping Robe. Hunt wherever 
you like, get that start and it’s like 
straight powder for luck. 
4 Woods Everlive Down 

You sleep so sound because you’re com- 
fortable. Woods Everlive Down, from North- 
ern waterfowl, by remarkable temperature ac- 
commodation keeps you so. No cramping for 
warmth, no cringing from cold. 

Junior for summer and early fall. For use j 
from frost to fifty below zero, the long famous | 
Arctic. Size to suit your build. Lighter and 
warmer than many times their weight in 
blankets. Sold by best stores. Where not dis- 
played, please write to us for full information and 
prices. Ask for free folder, “Comfort Outdoors.” 


WOODS MEG. CO., Ltd. 
1707 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. 








GIBBS’ 


“LIVE DUCK DECOY 
<0 ANCHOR 
_ ATTACHMENT 





>) DUCK SHOOTERS 
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Snaps onand off. Will not snarl in any manner. 
no snarled-up ducks, no escaped ducks. eee re dactene 


$3.00 Per Dozen, Postpaid 
DISCOUNTS TO DEALERS 
W. A. GIBBS & SON 
Makers of the Famous Two-Trigger Game Traps 
DEPT. A-15 3s CHESTER, PA. 
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Trouts and Charrs 
CORRESPONDENT seems a little confused 


A over the terms trout and charr and wants to 
know “which trout are trout and which charr? 
I am told,” he adds, “that the German brown trout is a 
trout, but that the brook trout is a charr.” 

The German brown trout and the Loch Leven are 
both species of salmon-trout which have been introduced 
into this country from Europe. Other species of salmon- 
trout which are. indigenous to American waters are the 
cut-throat or Columbia River trout and about a dozen, 
varietal forms in 
this series; the typi- 
cal steelhead trout, 
the sub-species of 
which are not gene- 
rally differentiated ; 
the rainbow trout, 
including the vari- 
etal forms such as 
the Oregon brook 
trout, the McCloud 
River trout, the 
Kern River trout 
and others. Exclu- 
sive of the intro- 
duced species we 
have, all told, twen- 
ty-four forms of 
salmon-trouts in 
North American 
waters. 

The Eastern brook 
trout is a charr- 
trout or charr as it 
is more commonly 
referred to. There 
are twelve other 
species and sub-spe- 
cies of charr-trout 
indigenous to Amer- 
ican waters, among 
the better-known of 
which are the Great 
Lakes trout, the 
Dublin Pond trout, 
the Dolly Varden 
trout the Arctic 
charr, the Sunapee 
trout and the 
Oquassa trout. 


Good sport on a 5-ounce fly rod. 
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Fall Angling 


For many years now I have been in the habit of tak- 
ing my fishing tackle along with me on hunting trips 
and have thus enjoyed two sports instead of one at the 
same time obtaining food which, at this time of the year 
one scarcely ever meets with. I have caught great north- 
ern pike and walleyed pike when the line froze stiff as 
a poker immediately upon coming up from the water. 
Indeed I have known instances where one could break 
the monotony of a wait in the blinds by casting, obtaining 
a fine string of fish as a result. Of course the average 

hunter does not 
care to be bothered 
with any fishing 


tackle, especially if 
he has to carry a 


tackle box along 
with him. This is 
not, however, neces- 
sary. One can carry 
a telescoping steel 
bait rod of the bet- 
ter class, a reel and 
line in a box and 
three or four as- 
sorted baits which 
will be far and away 
. sufficient for the 
fishing you will want 
to do. But see to that 
you have a strong 
line, for if any fish at 
all strike during late 
October or Novem- 
ber they are likely 
to be socking big 
ones to say the least. 
It often happens that 
after a bitter cold 
spell in October. 
there will be an in- 
.tervening four of 
five days of warm 
weather when duck 
hunting will prac- 
tically be out of the 
question. It is then 
that the fishing takes 
on a productive slant 
and is well worth 
looking into! 
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Fresh-Water Salmon 


There are a few species of fish that, by 
accident or design, have left their origi- 
nal and native habitat to take up a per- 
manent abode in other waters, fresh or 
salt. One example is that of the cisco, a 
land-locked form of the herring of the 
Great Lakes, from which it differs only in 
size, being smaller. , 

There are two forms of the Atlantic 
salmon that occupy permanent homes in 
fresh water. While there is no appreci- 
able difference between these two aber- 
rent forms and the typical salmon, except 
a slight divergence in coloration, they 
have been designated, presumably for 
convenience only, by specific names—Se- 
bago for the land-locked form and Oua- 
naniche, not land-locked. Both forms re- 
tain the splendid game-qualities of the 
race. 

The land-locked salmon (S. sebago) 
was first described from Lake Sebago; 
hence its name. It is found also in other 
lakes of Maine, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia. It is a fine game-fish whose 
weight runs rather more than Ouana- 
niche, and it has occasionally been taken 
up to ten or twelve pounds. It has been 
introduced into other eastern waters, and 
the angler can now enjoy its capture in a 
number of lakes in New England. 

The ouananiche (Salmo salar) inhabits 
the Saguenay River and Lake St. John 
and other waters in Canada. The Sa- 
guenay empties into the St. Lawrence a 
hundred miles or more below Quebec. In 
its lower portion it flows between precipi- 
tous rocky cliffs, turbulent and tumultu- 
ous, amid the wildest scenery—a fitting 
home for so gallant a fish. In size and 
weight it is somewhat less than the Se- 
bago, but having access to rough and 
rapid water it is more active and some- 
what more difficult to handle on light 
tackle. 

Its old Indian names Wannawiche, 
Wonaniche or Winniwish have fallen 
into disuse and it is now universally 
known as Ouananiche. Although there 
is nothing to interfere with or prevent 
its descent to the sea, it remains in its 
present environment. 


The eastern brook trout is a charr. 
In writing to advertisers mention FOREST 
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Both species are grand game fish and 
need no special commendation, since their 
fame is well established. 


How to Net a Bass 


Unusual incidents in the outdoor field 
are always interesting. Which fact is 
the only excuse for the telling of the fol- 
lowing tale. 

While such incidents are likely to occur 
at any time, seldom does one step on the 
other’s heels, so to speak. 

A dauntless expedition of two left the 
FOREST AND STREAM office the other eve- 
ning, headed for the wild and wooley 
northern end of Westchester County in 
quest of the large and ferocious black 
bass which swarm in the Rod and Gun 
column of the Herald-Tribune. The ex- 
pedition consisted of—well, for various 
reasons we will call them simply, Mike 
and Ike. 

Mike and Ike, then, arrived on the 
shores of Titicus Lake just about dark, 
bailed out their boat, set up their rods 
and bent on top-water plugs, placed land- 
ing net and flashlight handy and ven- 
tured out into the black. 


The first twenty minutes of casting 
netted nothing but rockies, but finally Ike 
hung a goodly bass which churned the 
lake surface into a froth before he would 
consent to come near the boat. Then 
Mike grabbed the net and shone the 
flashlight. Ike lead the fish boatward and 
Mike scooped for him. The fish jumped 
over the net, broke, threw the plug and 
landed himself unhooked in the bottom 
of the boat. 

“Saves one a lot of trouble,” said Mike 
composedly as he threaded the bass on 
the stringer and attached it to the side of 
the boat. $ 

Then after a thousand or more fruitless 
casts, Ike hooked another. This fish was 
a jumper and he whammed and ka- 
chowed and kersplashed and did every- 
thing else which a self-respecting bass 
should do. However, after a while, Ike 
brought him up to the boat and Mike 
again grabbed the net and shone the 
flashlight. 
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| No one who is about to 


buy a marine motor 
should overlook this 
book. 


The latest designs—ad- 
vanced engineering fea- 
tures — and exacting 
production methods are 
illustrated and ex- 
plained in a clean cut 
comprehensive manner. 
Herein is fully desribed 
the Kermath 85 - 125 - 
150 H. P. models—con- 
ceded by prominent 
yachtsmen and leading 
boat builders to be the 
most powerful; speedy 
and most efficient 
power plants of their 
size on the market. 


Send for your copy today 
3to150H.P. $135 to $2300 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


5898 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
90 King St. W., Toronto, Ortario 


“A Kermath 
Always Runs” 


The ideal boat for those out-of-the-way 
places. Light, only 45 Ibs., yet will carry 
600 Ibs. Easily carried and set up by one 

~ man, Standard color, dead grass green. Very 
shallow draft loaded. No cripples can get 
away from you if you have this ACME 
Portable Folding Boat. Many other models, 
including square stern for outboard motor. 
Money-back guarantee. Save money by 
ordering direct from factory. Write today 
for our literature. It’s free. 

THE ACME FOLDING BOAT-CO. 

108 PIKE ST., MIAMISBURG, OHIO 


PLEASE MENTION FOREST AND 


STREAM WHEN WRITING TO AD. 
VERTISERS., 
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SPORT MAN pr 


Write today for this big 

book of sporting informa- 

tion — describes complete 

line of sports equipment; 

guns and ammunition of 

all kinds, cleaning rods, 

ml age ee! om om 

hes \\ der an ot, c ° 
acacia iM\\ shoes, camping supplies, 
outboard motors, boats, 


a s, dog supplies. 
SPECIAL OFFER! LOWEST PRICES. 
Watch Chain Pistol 
Shoots Real Blanks 


Send only $1.49 and I will 
send this real miniature 
pistol—loud as a 22—a pro- 
tection as well as lots of 
fun—complete with ammunition, 
to a person. Thousands have paid $2. and $3. 

P. VON FRAN 

T hteaait, Til. 


608 Diversey Pkwy. Dept. 610 


HUNTING @| Hunting & Fishing 


AND 


FISHING is a 52- ke, mor nthly magazine cram~ 


med fu ees fishing, camping 
and trepoing stories and pictures, val- 
uable information about guns, rifles, 
fishing tackle, game law changes, best 
places to get fish and game, etc. Big- 
gest value ever offered in a sporting 


magazine. 
AND HERE'S THE 
Remingto™ Sp-rtsman’s Knife 


with stag handle and two long 
slender blades especially de- 
signed to meet the exacting 
requirements of skinning an: 
cleaning fish, game birds and 
fur-bearing animals. Blades 
are of superior quality steel 
with strong, durable, keen- 
cutting edges. The points are shaped just right for 
a good, clean job of slitting and skinning. 


SPECIAL OFFER Fishing a a es 


year, 12 big issues, and this Remington Sportman’s 


Knife. . Both for | 


The Name ‘Remington’ on the 
blade Is ‘ 
your 

guarantee 

of quality. 


Satisfaction aoa or money refunded. Mail your order today to 
HUNTING & FISHING MAG., 281 Transit Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


sor tele FEY Wieser ( 
Somes Fly Rod Vigler Son 50¢,. 


o while they last 
Jenkins $ a 
Special 


Rush your order today for this powerful import-, 

ed Spanish revolver. Quantity limited. Blue stee! | /} 

rifled barrel, 82 Cal. also 220r 25 Cal., 5 and 6 

shot, long rane, uses standard American car- 

tridges. Safety lock. Send no money. Pay expressman on 
Gallneay: $5.44 plus ¢ ress charges. Satisfactinn guranteed. 
Jenkins Corp., roadway, New York. Dept.263 N 10. 


TRAIL CRAFT 
By Claude P. Fordyce 


In this book an experienced outdoorsman 
and wilderness traveler tells the holiday- 
hunter how to go about it. Some of the 
chapters: Outfitting for Go-Light Trips, 
Motor Camping, Tent Making at Home, The 
Camp Cuisine, Hints on Desert Travel, Game 
Hunting with a Camera, Taking the Place 
of the Doctor. 


Cloth, $2.50 


. 


202 pages. Illustrated. 


Book Department 


PORES 


80 Lafayette St. 


AND 


STREAM 


New York, N. Y. 
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Determined to square himself, Mike 
dipped deep and with great care netted 
the fish and swung him aboard. As he 
did so, there came a great splash along- 
side of the boat and Ike’s plug came sail- 
ing through the air and impaled itself in 
the seat of Mike’s trousers. Stupidly 
Mike gazed at the net, then suddenly it 
dawned upon him. 

He had netted the bass on the stringer! 


A Letter from Fred Arbogast 


FOREST AND STREAM, 
New York City. 

Dear Sir: On page 427 of your July is- 
sue is a very interesting news item, inter- 
esting if true, describing one William C. 
Vogt as “the world’s greatest bait-caster” 
and that this is “an uncontrovertible 
fact.” I would like to have you show 
cause as to why he is so described and 
manner in which he got that way. 


Two locomotives cannot run side by 
side on the same track and there can be 
only one “world’s greatest bait caster.” I 
have been claiming this title for myself 
in paid advertisements appearing in 
sport magazines during the current year. 
Perhaps I may be mistaken. 

Nevertheless I stand ready to defend 
my claim in such all-around contest as 
would be determined by a qualified board 
of judges. I stand ready to post one 
thousand dollars as my side of the bet. 

I must expect your magazine to qualify 
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the above mentioned statement or take 
immediate steps to arrange a challenge 
contest, if your magazine would expect 
my good will. 
Cordially, 
FRED ARBOGAST. 


Light Tackle and Game Fish 


Dr. Henshall immortalized the small- 
mouth black bass as “the gamest fish that 
swims”; another enthusiast swears by the 
royal brook trout; while Bill Jones of 
Babylon, Long Island, claims that a five- 
pound bluefish would pull ten pounds of 
bass and trout all over the lake. And so 
it goes. 

As a matter of fact, most game fish, re- 
gardless of size, are fighters when taken 
on tackle consistent with the weight of 
the quarry. A three-pound bass can be 
hand-lined out of the water in just about 
ten seconds whereas the same fish will 
carry on an active and aggressive fight 
for twenty minutes or more against a 
three-ounce rod and tapered leader. En- 
terprising anglers are now experiencing 
excellent sport taking weakfish on trout 
rigs and bluefish on bass tackle, while 
down south they are catching mackerel 
and even larger fish on fly rods. 

The real sport in angling begins when 
tackle sufficiently light to give the fish the 
upper hand is used. Under such condi- 
tions many varieties, from the lowly sun- 
fish up, will give a good account of them- 
selves, 


Apostle Island Aristocrats 


(Continued from page 607) 


chain and the scrambling on deck of 
members of our party told me clearly that 
our destination had been reached and 
we were about to commence our day of 
angling. 

Small boats and outboard motors were 
carried on the upper deck for use on 
the fishing grounds. I was assigned to 
a dory, along with my friends, O’Malley, 
Phil Young and Lodle. Other members 
of the party took off in boats varying 
from sea-going life boats to frail speed 
craft. In a few minutes the Chinook was 
deserted, save for the faithful skipper 
who stood by while we headed for the 
reefs. 

The 84 was still rolling high. From 
every indication, except for the clearness 


The smile that won’t come off. 


of the fresh waters, one is reminded of 
an ocean fishing trip. The long rolling 
waves caused the boats to bob up and 
down with the rise and fall of the waters 
and ere long I realized the small boats 
wegne no place for an ordinary land-lub- 
er. 


Linen lines of heavy test, 100 yards in 
length, were used on fairly large-sized 
reels. A heavy sinker must be attached 
to the line about three feet up from the 
lure. This weight pulls the baited hook 
very deep and tends to keep the lure in 
position for best results. Some lake trout 
anglers attach a sinker of three or more 
pounds weight to the end. of -their line, 
then attach another three- or four-foot 
line to the main line, onto which is at- 
tached the lure. In this way the sinker 
is allowed to strike bottom occasionally, 
but the hooks are kept a foot or more off 
the bottom where the trout can see them. 
The latter, however, naturally causes 
much resistance and a very heavy rod or 
hand line is necessary to stand the strain. 


In Canada the most popular method 
of angling for lake trout is with a copper 
wire line. The weight of the line will 
carry the lure deep, which eliminates the 
necessity of a heavy sinker. Either wire 
or linen lines work successfully. Some 
anglers prefer the ordinary water- 
proofed casting line of about 30-pouni 
test. 

Lake trout take almost any type of 
spinning or spoon lure. Nickeled finish 
usually proves best. The pearl wob- 
bler is also a very popular type of lure 
and is used in the United States and 
Canada by many fishermen. 

“Let’s motor to the lee shore of the 
island and get away from this wind,” 
suggested Young, who had been given the 
job of running the outboard motor. 

“Fine with me,” answered O’Malley. 
“We can handle our lines more easily 
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there, anyway, and the reefs are just as 
good.” 

While I am no land-lubber, so to speak, 
| was commencing to realize that I still 
had a bit to overcome before I could ride 
the waves like an ocean sailor and keep 
my stomach right side out, so the lee 
shore sounded capital to me. 

We allowed our lines to slip off the 
reel spools for about two hundred feet 
while the motor chugged along at slow 
speed. I could feel the spoons of my 
lure twirling merrily as we plowed along 
through the sea. A slice of fresh herring 
belly was attached to a single hook which 
rode in a position an inch or two below 
the revolving spoons. A natural bait is 
always effective and when used with a 
nickeled spoon is very attractive to sal- 
mon trout. 

The first half hour of fishing resulted 
in only one strike for our crew. Several 
trout had been taken, however, by other 
members of the party. The anticipation 
of hooking a big one was foremost in our 
minds, and after viewing catches made 
by others, we started a round of the 
island that would take us over the reefs 
and several bars that were located out 
from the island. I reeled in my lure and 


gave it a final adjustment so as to have . 


it in perfect condition for a strike. 

The north and east ends of Brownstone 
Island were found to possess a wonderful 
reef that extended quite a distance east- 
ward before it finally dropped off into 
deep water. Our pilot, Young, set a 
course that would bring us over the best 
grounds, so we were “set” for what- 
ever might be in store for us. 

The first thrill came at the end of 
O’Malley’s line. Joe hooked and finally 
landed a husky ten-pounder. 

“How’s this for a starter?” cried Joe, 
as he held up the sparkling fish after 
landing him successfully. 

“Nobody’s kicking,” answered Phil. 
“Hope we bowl over another one like him. 
I'd like to get the “feel” of one on my 
line.” 

“Me, too,” I chimed in. 

The motor was soon chugging along 
smoothly again and we started on a cir- 
cular tour of the reef that would bring 
our lures along the edge of the drop-off 
and across the shallows where the trout 
are usually found. 

“Hold her,” cried O’Malley, in a few 
minutes. “Guess I have another.” 

“You lucky stiff!” said Phil, as he 
throttled down the speed of the motor. 
“How do you do it?” 

“Nothing to it if you know how,” 
laughed Joe. “I know ’em by their first 
names; fished here for thirty years.” 

Joe was a good fisherman. No ques- 
tion about it. But even so, we did not 
like to see him catch all the fish. Luck? 
Yes and no. Some folks think that troll- 
ing for lake trout is all luck and the man 
who happens to be holding the line that 
passes over a fish gets the big hand. 
This may be true in some instances, but 
there is a knack to handling a trolling 
line, just 4s there is to knowing where 
and how to cast a lure when angling for 
bass or ‘lunge. Joe knew how, so why 
not allow him to rest on his laurels and 
enjoy a reputation, thought I? 

The trout proved smaller than the first 
one, but gave an excellent account of 
himself before the final episode of land- 
ing was accomplished. 

“Now you fellows catch one,” sug- 
gested Joe, as he extracted the hook from 
the trout’s mouth and laid it beside the 
ee one reposing in the bottom of the 

at. 

“Don’t get too cocky, old fellow,” I re- 
plied. “We have not started yet. These 
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minnows you have caught will look all 
the smaller after we snake in a twenty- 
pounder.” 

“Go on, these are regular he-fish,” said 
Joe, who was apparently hurt by my re- 
marks. 

“Take it all back, that’s what I’ll do. 
Your fish are good ones, Joe. What we 
mean is, well—watch the next one.” 

A loud cry from the stern seat of the 
boat caused us to turn sharply and view 
Young, who was scrambling to shut down 
his motor and handle a quivering rod 
with a big lake trout tugging at the end 
of his line at the same time. 

“Now I’m going to work,” cried Phil, 
as he tried to snub his spinning reel and 
check the wild dash of the hooked trout. 
“He must be a big one—” 

Joe and I quickly reeled in our. lines 
so as not to get them tangled with-Phil’s 
line; then we sat tense with excitement 
as we watched Young battle his trout. 

“If you don’t think a lake trout can 
fight, just grab this rod and feel him,” 
said the thrilled angler as he tried to reel 
in a few feet of line and bring the fish 
closer to the boat. 

“I know what they are,” replied Joe. 
“T’ve seen them break a thirty-pound test 
line with one snap of their body. You 
can’t say you've got ’em for sure until 
they are in the bottom of the boat, and 
even then they are liable to jump out un- 
less you brain ’em.” 

It took a good ten minutes before Phil 
finally succeeded in bringing his trout to 


gaff. The fish weighed close to eighteen . 


pounds and proved a beautiful specimen. 

My first thrill came when I hooked a 
six-pounder directly over the shallows of 
the reef. The smaller fish are very good 
fighters and give a good account of them- 
selves. My experience shows that the 
smaller trout cut more capers on the sur- 
face than the larger ones, which adds 
materially to the fascination of lake 
trouting. 

Late afternoon found the wind down 
to normal and the sea much calmer. 
Several more strikes and three more trout 
were taken by our boat before we finally 
headed back to the Chinook for supper 
and the trip back to Bayfield. The other 
boats brought in fine trout and it was a 
merry old gang that pulled anchor and 
sailed for home that evening. 

Devils Island could be seen clearly to 
the north from Sandstone as we fished 
during the day. Undoubtedly, Devils 
Island is the most beautiful and fasci- 
nating of the entire Apostle group. Here 
we find hundreds of queer shapes, cav- 
erns and natural bridges, each one carved 
from solid rock by the waves of Lake 
Superior. Fishing is only one of the ap- 
peals of this territory. No man or woman 
could possibly overlook the wonders of 
Nature found at every turn, and the 
evening trip homeward is one not soon 
forgotten. The islands seem like huge 
velvet-covered masses of green foliage 
and the setting sun plays its sparkling 
rays across the darkened waters. Nature 
has played a most important part in mak- 
ing this section of the country what it is 
to-day and I hope the aristocrats of the 
outer reefs, the virgin forests, the un- 
polluted waters and the beauty of these 
islands will remain for all time. 


COON HUNTING 


The very excellent coon-hunting photo- 
graphs portrayed on pages 536 and 537 
of the September issue of Forest AND 
STREAM were of Mr. V. K. Dayhoff and 
his sons of York, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Dayhoff is considered the premier coon 
hunter of his locality and has been very 
successful in that pursuit. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Learnto MOUNT 
imals 


ivds and 


Learn atHomeby 


Be a taxidermist. Learn to mount BIRDS, ANI- 
MALS, GAME HEADS, FISH. Wonderful fascin- 
ating new art. All secrets revealed. Easily, quickly 
learned by men, women and boys. Decorate home 
and den with nature’s finest art. SPORTSMEN save 
your trophies. BIG PROFITS for spare time. Sell 
your mounted specimens and mount for others. Have 
a business oo own. Big demand, high prices. 
Learn from old reliable school, 20 years’ experience. 


Beautiful illustrated book, 
*“*How to Learn to Mount 
@ ems". with dozens of pho- 


tos of mounted specimens. 
Yours for the asking—FREE— Write Today. Taxi- 
dermy is a NECESSITY for sportsmen and nature 
lovers—INVESTIGATE. Get this wonderful FREE 
BOOK NOW-—no obligations. Send Coupon Today! 


Rete ater aed 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
2047 Elwood Bidg. 


learn this fascinating art easily 
quickly by mail. No obligation. 
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Address 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 


- MARCHING COMPASS 
‘ $24.50 value for $3.00 


Genuine Mark VII Model-D, U. S. 
Army Marching Compass. Fo- 
cussing eye-piece; floating dial; 
each one in lined leather belt 
carrying case. Cost government 
$24.50 each—$3.00. (No. c.o.d.’s, 


no catalog. % ee ‘ 
U.S. ARMY / TRENCH KNIVES 


1917. Triangular blade with knobbed or 
teethed Guard (state which desired) on 
handle, shaped for fingers. Brand new— 
without scabbard $1.00, with scabbard 
$1.50. All orders postpaid insured. Fine 


decoration for den. 


STOCKBRIDGE SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Dept. F.O.R. 10 3 


The BULL’S EYE ?tffoi 
for XMAS 


Made by shooters 

of national reputa- 

tion. Each pistol 

tested by an Olym- 

pic Team man. 
Guaranteed to 

group in % inch 

circle at 10 feet. 

Shoots No. 6 shot 

and does not break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60, 
and loads automatically. 
Merksmen of the _ highest 
order use them for practice 
and pleasure. y 


eye stamp, bird targets and extra ° 
ammunition. $3.00 prepaid 
Ask your dealer first 


BULLS EYE PISTOL MFC. CO. 


Box 482 





The ORIGINAL wide 


GARTER 


Always comfortable. Never slips. | 
No adjustments. Favored by ath- 
letes. Sold everywhere. 

35¢ to $1.25 everywhere. If not at your 


dealer, send 50c for pair to Dept. D. 
The Thos, P. Taylor Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


It will identify you. 





Stockbridge, Mass. 


Rawlings, Wyo. 
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Turkey Tales and Tips 


(Continued from page 615) 


loud yelps. It was a long tiresome wait, 
even if I did “start the gobbler talking” 
at last. .The first time he gobbled, he 
was some distance from me, but the next 
time he was not more than one hundred 
yards away, and I could hear him strut- 
ting as he came on without much wait- 
ing this time. The first thing I knew 
that turkey was almost on my back; his 
head seemed to explode when he gob- 
bled so near me, and I was so excited 
I jerked up my gun, turned quick as a 
flash, but the old gobbler was equal to 
the occasion. The first move he made 
placed him beyond a large tree, and be- 
fore I could get my gun on him he was 
out of range. 


About this time I heard Jake “owling” 
for me, and in a few minutes I joined 
him with the sad news of my failure. 
“If you had just remained still that 
turkey would have moved around far 
enough for you to slowly move your body 
and gun, enough for a safe shot. But 
do not worry about that, for I have done 
the same thing many times myself, and 
occasionally I repeat the folly even now,” 
said my comforter, as we journeyed on 
home. “A good dinner will make it all 
right, and to-morrow morning we will 
try a new plan on that wise old bird to 
see if he is as smart as he thinks he 
is,” continued my good friend in an ef- 
fort to pep up my drooping spirits, for 
I can assure my readers I had all the 
conceit taken out of me by this time. I 
realized then I had not begun to learn 
my lesson about killing turkeys under any 
and all conditions. 


On the following morning our old gob- 
bler was at least a half mile from the 
place where we had found him the morn- 
ing before, and we had a good run of it 
before we got as close to the tree in 
which he roosted as Jake wished. When 
we were satisfied as to the tree the 
turkey was in, Jake did no yelping, but 
walked boldly within one hundred yards 
of the tree, stopped to listen for a few 
minutes, and then gave a low cluck. The 
old turkey heard it and at once began 
to gobble. It was not light enough for 
him to see us, but we knew a few minutes 
more would be our undoing. Now right 
here is where Jake got in his real turkey 
hunting work. He began to circle around 
that tree with no special effort to keep 
concealed, and he had not walked one 
hundred yards before several hens began 
to fly from so many trees which happened 
to be in an opposite direction from the 
old gobbler. -“This is just what I wanted 
to do, and luck is with us,” whispered 
Jake, and with that he made for the 
tree in which the old gobbler was stand- 
ing, and standing he was now with head 
up and ready to fly, the noise of the hens’ 
flapping wings had warned him, and we 
had to break but a few sticks in walk- 
ing to send him out of that tree with a 
great noise. 


“Now to follow him, and keep him 
separated from those hens, is a trick few 
hunters know anything about, and yet 
it, is the one sure way to get your gob- 
bler in the late mating season, and the 
method you should always follow if you 
can get to him when it is dark enough 
for you to walk between him and the hens 
as we have done. Never try to call him 
from his harem of hens if you can pos- 
sibly separate him from them,” said my 
wise teacher. 

“But,” I protested, “will not all this 
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noise scare him so that he will not gob- 
ble any more during the day?” 


“That is nearly always the case at the 
opening of the season when his sex ap- 
petite is not very strong, and before the 
hens have taken up with him; but at this 
time of the season, he will not stay from 
them long before he will gobble, in an- 
swer to your calling,” said Jake. “Now, 
what we want to do is to go about a 
half mile in the direction he flew, hang 
around there for an hour or more, tak- 
ing care to keep out of sight, and do a 
little calling.” 

Now, did Jake’s method work? Well, 
all I have to say, it was not an hour 
before Jake had that turkey gobbling, 
and he came to us just about as quick, 
as a turkey can come; in fact, so quickly 
I hardly had time to fall down beside a 
large stump, draw up my knees, and get 
my old “Parker” ready for business. 

“Now,” said Jake, as he looked down 
on the dead gobbler, “tell me what you 
have learned about hunting gobblers in 
the spring time.” 

“Well,” I answered, “I have learned 
to use a man’s gun with heavy loads; 
I have learned how to bring it slowly to 
my shoulder without scaring the turkey; 
I have learned what color of hunting 
clothes to wear; I have learned the im- 
portance of getting into the woods be- 
fore daylight; I have learned how to 
owl; I have learned there is one way to 
hunt turkeys at the beginning of the sea- 
son when there are no leaves on the trees 
and undergrowth, and two other ways to 
hunt them after the hens have taken up 
with him, and the only place he will gob- 
ble in is some open glade; I have learned 
when you get at the right calling dis- 
tance from him after he has come to the 
ground, and the hens are going to him, 
just to stay with him, all day if neces- 
sary; do a little calling occasionally, and 
wait; and, I have learned the better plan 
of getting to him early enough to sepa- 
rate him from the hens before they fly 
down from their roosts. Now is there 
anything more to learn?” I asked. 


“Yes, a lot more to learn,” said Jake, 
“but here is the trouble you are going 
to have: you will be like myself and a 
lot of other old hunters; you will get 
in a hurry, and become excited, and not 
put into practice half you already know. 
There is a lot about calling—different 
calls we have not yet made; and say, 
man, when it comes to hunting these birds 
in the fall and winter season, the call- 
ing is different, everything is different; 
yes, there is a lot for you to learn yet.” 

I have found out since that Jake knew 
what he was talking about. 


The Calico Bass 


(Continued from page 617) 


bass to refuse a minnow, and this is 
equally true in winter as in summer. The 
live minnow will call forth a strike when 
all other lures fail. The right size of 
minnow is a two incher, chub or shiner; 
it does not matter just so that it has a lot 
of life to it.- There is nothing really in- 
humane about the use of the minnow in 
this manner since the hook is worked in 
under the skin, right back of the dorsal 
or back fin, and it is scarcely harmed in 
the least. If the hook is deep-driven in, 
and the minnow’s spine is touched, the 
life of the lure is of brief duration. Of 
course in the winter fishing through the 
ice the live minnow is practically the only 
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recourse that one has to a lure, but in the 
summer there is probably no more sport 
than to go out after these handsome fishes 
with a light-weight bamboo rod, a tapered 
troutline, a light silkworm gut leader and 
small flies. I always like to use three 
flies on the leader, and since the mouth 
of the calico bass and the croppie are 
quite sizeable it is a good idea to use the 
flies that are tied to Number 8 and 10 
hooks. Smaller flies, on occasion, prove 
tempting and it is well to try out both 
the small and the big. I have caught 
hundreds of large calico bass on a bass- 
size fly, tied to a I/O hook, but the smaller 
croppies and calico bass rarely seize the 
large fly but will take the smaller ones, 
Evening is the time that is best for the 
flies when used for these fish. 


The calico bass, likewise the croppie, 
are adventuresome fish and seem always 
to be on the go. They travel in schools, 
sometimes great, sometimes small. There 
are times when a school may number a 
round thousand; then again the school 
may have but a hundred in it. In the 
summer one of these schools will suddenly 
enter a bay and commence feeding both 
on minnows and the insects that drop to 
the surface. One then watches where they 
are rising and then diligently works his 
flies. The calico bass is _ delicate- 
mouthed ; the skin easily tears if the hook 
is jerked, hence one should keep a taut 
line. The fish does not break water but 
will adopt the characteristic sunfish 
method of fighting, that of lying on its 
side, if pulled straight up, but otherwise, 
as in using the bamboo rod they will turn 
this way and that with a cutting “flight” 
through the water that looks suspiciously 
like that of a small-mouthed bass. And 
the colder the water the better will they 
fight, though hardly ever do they come to 
the surface until they are brought in at 
close range. In the winter the croppies 
and the calico bass are generally out in 
the deeper waters of the lake, but as the 
winter advances, and the milder days 
come on, they move into shallower waters, 
as in the bays, to feed. Of course when 
they move into the shallower water they 
are following the minnow schools. I pre- 
sume a foray of this sort is often success- 
ful, and even more so if the croppie 
school is a large one. Hence on mild days 
in winter it is useless to seek the croppies 
in the deep water, for they will not be 
there. They will almost to a certainty 
be on the move and select the most prom- 
inent, tucked-in bay, nearest the deepest 
water and there cut through. To fish in 
about fifteen or twenty feet of water will 
result, in all probability, in a catch the 
moment the hook with the minnow on goes 
down. But anywhere in that bay will 
not be the place to go. A party of six 
ice-fishers in a case of this sort will sooner 
or later be able to locate them, for six 
places at one time can be tried out. If 
one, upon dropping down his line, has a 
strike, followed by another, the rest of 
the party are notified and all surround 
the place in question and cut through. 
If the general direction of the school is 
found, new holes are cut through in the 
direction they are going and so they can 
be kept up with. 

When the sun is shining bright on 
a winter day, very poor success at ice 
fishing is had; but if the day is mild, 
half-thawing, and the sky gray, then one 
should have no trouble in attracting the 
fine ones in. But sometimes during the 
coldest of weather, when it is so crimpy 
as to leave the fingers stiff and numb, 
they may be caught in deep water, often 
down as far as one hundred feet, as fast 
as one can pull them up. 
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No one acquainted with Ernest 
Thompsen Seton ever starves to death 
in the wilds. He tells you about 
dozens of emergency foods—roots, ber- 
ties, mushrooms, lichen growths, etc., 





For Medicine 


The weeds are a regular drug store 
for those who know the medicinal 
value of the various leaves, barks 
and roots. One of the forest reme- 
dies which Ernest Thompson Seton 
suggests for a cold or fever is the 
flowering dogwocd. He tells you how 
to ane the remedies he recom- 
mends. 


For a Fire 


if your matches get wet and you 
are cold it is well to know the several 
ways of starting a fire WITHOUT 
matches. Above is a drawing by 
Seton which shows the use of dritl, 
bleck, tinder, bow and secket, all 
made from materials yeu will find in 
the woods. 





I am lost. Help! 


If you should break a leg in the 
wilds, if you were sick and were 
becoming worse every moment, you 
should use the S. 0. S. of the forest 
—two fires about fifty feet apart 
which will send up two columns of 
smoke. Other means of bringing aid 
from considerable distance are alse 
suggested by Mr. Seton. 


In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 








MOD--ARISING FEVER— 


The Library of Pioneering and 
Woodcraft will tell you 
what you should do and 
entertain you too! 


F your strength was failing—your head full of 
tortured thoughts of starvation—your throat 
parched for water—what would you do? A sea- 

soned woodsman would not get in such a position. 
He would know how to avoid it. Even in strange 
country, he would know how to locate water, how 
to keep his bearings, what roots, berries and other 
wild foods would sustain him in time of need. But do 
you know how to avoid it? Do you know how to “carry 
on” if it does ever happen to you? Food is at your 
feet if you can but recognize it. Medicine is on a near- 
by bush, but you must know which one. Help will come 
if.you know how to signal for it. 


Prepare now for this emergency. Prepare now to avoid 
any of the hardships of the wilds. Prepare to enjoy 
your outing or hunting trip as you never have enjoyed one 
before! Learn every secret of nature from Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s Library of Pioneering and Woodcraft. 


No other man knows animals, plants, Indians and pio- 
neer life as he does. No one else can tell you about it 
all so entertainingly. You can virtually sit at this master 
woodsman’s camp-fire and listen to him talk as you read 
these six wonderful volumes on life in the open. Here is 
every feature of out-door life, from preparing your outfit 
to trailing animals and first aid. 


Read These Books 5 Days FREE—then 
Return or Pay Low Price in Easy Payments 


The six books of The Library of Pioneering and 
Woodcraft are illustrated with 1450 drawings 
and photographs by the author. The type is large. 
They are handsomely bound with royal blue cloth. 
1700 pages of outdoor thrills and adventure. They 
come to you without a cent of cost. 


See for yourself why Seton is so popular with 
outdoor lovers. See how he thrills you. Read 
the articles on woodcraft. Read story after story 
of wild life in the open. Spend five happy even- 
ings with Seton. Then if you are not singing his 

praises at the top of your 
voice, send the books back at 
our expense. 


Mail the coupon now! Read the books five 
days. Then, if you can make yourself part with 
them, send them back. But if you can’t bear to 
see them leave, if Mr. Seton has become your 
friend, remit only $1 first payment and then $2 
per month for 5 months. You don’t risk a penny. 
Send for your set to-day! 


Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
Dept.S-650 Garden City, N. Y. 


Nelsen Doubleday, Ine., Dept. S-650, 


Garden City. N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me for free examination, the Library of 


Pioneering and Woodcraft (6 vels.) by Ernest Thompson Seton, illus- 
trated with 1450 drawings and photegraphs by the author, and hand- 
somely bound in National Blue eloth. I shall either return the books 
within 5 days or send you only $1.00 as first payment, then $2 a 
month till the full price of $11.00 has been paid. 


scecececececcecesccescreneeecsss — sensesccase: 


lt will identify you. 
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A heavy flight of pintails. 


Reminiscences 


Part Three—A Day with the Canvasbacks 
By CAPTAIN CHARLES ASKINS 


E were disturbed early on the 
third day by the clamor of 
waterfowl. It wasn’t light, but 


the fowl were wide awake. I lay, listen- 
ing idly, trying to distinguish the call of 
the mallard from that of the pintail, or 
the deeper tones of the canvasback from 
the treble of the widgeon. ‘It was all a 
new story to me, a story that became old 
with the passing years, but has never yet 
lost its enticement. As in old-fashioned 
country churches, everybody sang, every 
duck his own song, but the whole was a 
great tune, accompanied by the whimper 
and whistle of wings overhead. Distinct 
and high came the bugle of a Canada 
goose. That was what really made me 
get up, for I hadn’t as yet killed a goose. 

John was ready first and grabbed the 
old musket, but he listened to our pleas 
that we would be ready in a minute—a 
good boy, John. Stepping out in the gray- 
ing light, with the very opening of the 
cabin door, panic struck a horde of wild- 
fowl that had roosted in our back yard. 
Came frightened squawks from back of 
the house, a crashing of wings against 
water, a flash of broken light, and the 
darkness swallowed them. No shot could 
be fired. 

Albert and I didn’t care, for we re- 
membered the single clarion call of the 
goose that had awakened us. We knew 
very well what John would do—he would 
fire inte the very densest pack within 
reach ot the old musket. John was under 
no pledge to do all his shooting on the 
wing, you see, and so far was well ahead 
of us on net results. 

We located the geese by their cries, 
now a single, loud trumpet, now a blend- 
ing of voices. They were farther off than 
we had thought, a hundred and fifty 
yards above the cabin. It was still too 
dark to see them, though black patches of 
fowl on the water broke up tke reflection 
from the waves, now twinkling in a day- 
light breeze. 


We left John sitting like a black stump 
on the margin of Muskrat Slough, hidden 
by a fringe of tall cattails. He had 
agreed to wait until such time as we had 
fired at the geese, or, as he put it, “if we 
hadn’t fired it was our own dog gone 
fault.” We much feared John’s lack of 
patience and his judgment of elapsed 
time. As it happened, we need not have 
worried about John. 

We presently discovered that the geese 
were on a little, marshy island, twenty 
yards out from shore. Opposite a thick 
border of bushes made conditions ideal 
for a stalk. In order to get behind that 
cover, however, we had to make a detour 
through an open field. As hard luck 
would have it, this brought us very close 
to the end of Muskrat Slough. With the 
east reddening and the water whitening, 
we tried to slip past that slough, but a 
mallard hen fetched a startled quack and 
sprang into the air. That was the begin- 
ning. Nothing could stop ducks from 
quacking then and nothing could stop 
them from jumping, though we halted 
and went to earth instantly. Flock after 
flock rolled up and went off down the 
slough past John. We listened for the 
crack of his musket, but John was keeping 
his word. The geese got up with a 
mighty honking and went off over the 
lake, visible as they topped the woods on 
the farther shore and showed black 
against the sky. Of all the thousands of 
fowl around us, we had shot at nothing 
and still had io face the irate John. 

“Don’t that beat the Dutch,” quoth Al- 
bert. “We might have put up the ducks, 
but what scared the geese?” 

It was beyond us, but we afterward 
came to know that geese had horse sense, 
and knew very well that ducks didn’t fly 
for nothing. John was found, still sitting 
in his blind back of the rushes, grinning 
broadly. é 

“Got to either laugh or cuss,” he ex- 
plained, “because I had a hundred mal- 
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lards all lined up within forty yards. 
Every old greenhead stretched up his 
neck and turned his head sidewise to see 
if he couldn’t make me shoot.” 

A single mallard came back, and with- 
out circling dropped his legs, beat his 
wings to break the descent, and slow] 
settled down. He was no more than fifty 
feet off, and we could hear the slow fluff, 
fluff, fluff of his widely extended wings. 
He was a picture duck, the great green 
head turned sidewise and slightly down 
to watch the water, his legs extended but 
the toes curled back; his tail was turned 
up as though to keep it out of the water 
when he struck, and his white under 
wings threw out interrupted flashes of 
light. The old  choke-bored musket 
boomed, and the beautiful drake died in 
the air, never moving after he struck the 
water. John didn’t care now if all the 
other ducks had gotten away—he had 
made a perfect shot. 

We walked up, appreciative, glad it 
was the forbearing John who had done it. 
He had started to load his musket in 
workmanlike fashion when all at once the 
mallard was gone. 

“What do you know about that!” 
yelled John. “Now I'll shoot every musk- 
rat that I see.” 

“Turtle!” Albert declared. “Big, old, 
soft-shell turtle—just pulled him under in 
deep water.” 

That was the last we saw of John’s 
drake anyhow. No more ducks returned, 
but we distinctly heard wild turkeys fly 
down from their roost, far away across 
the lake. 

Getting back to the cabin, we were <e- 
lighted to learn that Jim ‘almost had 
breakfast ready. Good old Jim! Eventu- 
ally he became the best camp cook that | 
have ever known before or since, and 
there is a story in what really turned his 
mind from shooting to cooking, which 
was much more to his liking. 

The lid had just been taken from the 
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Dutch oven, filled with well shortened, 
golden brown, baking powder biscuits. 
One skillet contained French fried pota- 
toes, the other young squirrels which Jim 
had cooked after a recipe obtained from 
one of the books which I had loaned him. 
The squirrels had been rolled in flour, 
and the bacon grease had a percentage of 
strong pepper-sauce in it, which gave the 
little rodents the acme for flavor to boyish 
taste. Everything was browned to a turn, 
biscuits, potatoes, squirrels, and the aroma 
of freshly made coffee filled the cabin. 

Barely taking time to make a pretense 
of washing, we fell to. Jim took up his 
breakfast as fast he could eat it, and that 
was pretty fast. He wouldn’t eat with us, 
being bent upon serving everything hot, 
in order that we might fully appreciate 
his accomplishment. Good old Jim! An 
expression of great complaisance spread 
over his face as he saw us eat. We were 
proving his good work, and all the time 
we took off was devoted to expressing our 
keen satisfaction with his splendid break- 
fast. Then I learned just what was req- 
uisite in a born cook. He must be an ar- 
tist who asked no reward other than the 
gratifying evidence we liberally afforded. 
A big biscuit buttered to make it go down 
the easier, disappeared at a few bites; 
young, teeth tore rich squirrel meat from 
slim bones, and white and brown and 
greaseless, the potatoes filled in between. 
Jim beamed while we urged him to come 
on for his share. 


“Tf I didn’t have to hunt,” he confided, 
“T’'d do all the cooking. I never saw any 
fellers what could eat better than you 
can. You see, hunting makes me tired 
and I can’t cook so good.” 

John looked at him with a. thoughtful, 
far-seeing expression in his eyes. After- 
wards I discovered what John was think- 
ing about right then. Sufficient here that 
John didn’t propose to see a good cook 
spoiled for any such reason. 


John had heard the turkeys fly down 
and elected to try for a gobbler. Jim was 
also ambitious to kill a turkey. They took 
the boat and paddled across the lake. We 
watched them land and wisheJ . them 
luck, but knew that turkeys were uncer- 
tain cattle. If Jim were alive to-day, and 
maybe he is, he is still talking of his ad- 
ventures in the black woods of Schoen 
Lake. 

On the previous day we had noticed 
where a quarter of a mile to the west a 
long tongue of land extended well out 
into the lake. Also, it was to be seen that 
in the middle of the big lake canvasbacks 
and redheads rested in great beds. These 
sea ducks were by no means so plentiful 
as the fresh water varieties, and we had 
the usual Western duck hunter’s ambition 
to make a bag of canvasbacks. It seemed 
to ais that the tongue of land might give 
us a chance. The canvasbacks had a way 
of getting up, for no reason that we could 
fathom, racing about in wide curves over 
the water and then dropping back in the 
exact bed from which they had started. 
Not all got up at the same time, for there 
must have been a thousand birds in that 
pack, but flocks of from ten to fifty broke 
away, following some sort of aerial path- 
way about the lake, now and then coming 
within reach of the point. 


The point was bare of cover and we 
took a spade with which to dig a pit. We 
had to make a-long detour about Muskrat 
Slough in order to get to our peninsula, 
yet it was still quite early when we had 
our pit dug and were waiting for the 
races to start. Though we had no decoys, 
these would have been useless anyhow, 
for the canvasbacks were not feeding on 
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Schoen Lake but merely using it as a rest- 
ing and play ground. 

It was colder that morning, with a ris- 
ing wind, and a bank of clouds forming 
in the northwest. The lake blackened, 
and the fowl began to toss. Waves ran 
into our point and broke in a white line 
along the shore. Everything favored us, 
for wind and waves made the birds rest- 
less. Even while we were digging our 
pit, flocks wheeled by, and a few winged 
directly overhead. Canvasbacks, we no- 
ticed, were not as shy as mallards. That 
bed of sea ducks was a pretty sight to a 
pair of young hunters. The white backs 
of the cans gleamed as they tossed idly. 
We could see the waves run under a 
flock, which rose to the crest and then fell 
into the trough. 


Now a flock of fifty great girds broke 
away from the bed. Starting up the lake, 
they turned for the east shore, circled and 
bore down in our direction. How close 
would they come? They were getting 
larger and color markings showed. They 
were coming in, flying faster and faster, 
a long, irregular line without much depth, 
clumps and groups showing where from 
three to half a dozen birds were close to- 
gether. I secretly meant to fire into one 
of these closely bunched groups so as to 
kill more than one bird to the shot. When 
apparently forty yards out the _ flock 
turned and flashed by in a nearly straight 
line. 


I tossed up my gun ahead of that line 
and fired—probably Albert did too. We 
got in our second barrels through the 
smoke. That noble line of birds never 
wavered nor sheered off. Not a bird lost 
his alignment;- not a bird fell. We 
watched them and said nothing. They 
went half a mile west, turned, circled 
back and alighted among their mates. No 
cripple fell out. 

“Too far off,” said Albert. “Bet they 
were sixty yards out instead of the thirty 
they looked.” 

“Suppose we shot behind, Albert?” 

“Nope. Couldn’t. I held four feet 
ahead of the lead drake and plenty more 
was back of him.” 

“Well, they went like the dickens any- 
how. Time I got in my- second barrel 
they were sixty yards away sure enough.” 

Three more flocks went by untouched. 
All the experience and confidence we had 
accumulated the past two days went for 
nothing. Hold where we would, no duck 
fell. Boy-like, we argued about it be- 
tween shots. Albert maintained that the 
birds were too far off, or that our shot 
failed to penetrate the heavily feathered 
fowl; I thought we were not holding 
right, though. why I didn’t know. All the 
books had said, hold plenty far enough 
ahead, but no two writers had agreed as 
to just how far. 

At last something happened that turned 
our luck. A bunch of a dozen birds left 
the water. Other flocks had risen maybe 
fifty feet into the air, but this one barely 
skimmed the water. Never mind how 
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they approached, but they ’came within 
gunshot, still no more than four feet 
above the surface. We shot at them as 
best we knew how and saw the shot 
strike the water, lanes of shot from all 
four barrels. 

“I’m danged!” said Albert. 

“Twenty feet behind if a foot,” said I. 

“Fool ’em next time,’ Albert declared. 

Presently another bunch came. This 
flock did not circle but headed straight 
for us from the beginning. Crouching 
low, waiting until they were directly 
overhead, we swung up under them, 
passed the bunch until they were hidden 
by our barrels, and fired, one, two. Four 
big redheads came down, bump, whack, 
thump, all falling on land, all stone dead. 
We gathered them in, trying to look as 
nonchalant as seasoned market shooters, 
but elated past the possibility of hiding it. 

“Onto the game now,” said Albert. 

“Kill every blamed duck that comes 
in,” said I. 

The next flock, slow in coming for we 
were impatient to test our newly acquired 
knowledge, were canvasbacks and passed 
pretty far out. We led aplenty, nobody 
ever will know how much. Two big 
birds fell out with resounding splashes. 

“Shoot ’em,” Albert advised, “they’re 
sitting up!” 

I had the breech-loader and should 
have shot over the cripples. Maybe I 
was a bit slow in getting out the brass 
cases; maybe the birds would have been 
too quick for me anyhow. Before I could 
reload both cans suddenly went under. 
We saw them but once more, far out on 
the lake. It was a grim aisappointment, 
but taught us something of the behavior 
of winged canvasbacks. 

We, at least, had learned something of 
where to hold that morning, and results 
proved it. By the time we had become so 
hungry as to think of little except eating, 
quite a pile of ducks was in the pit. We 
counted eight canvasbacks, four redheads, 
two mallards, two pintails, and three teal. 
Albert averred that if we had those fine 
ducks in St. Louis we could get five dol- 
lars for them. That was making money, 
by two boys who had rarely earned more 
than a dollar in any one day. 

Nearly all my fifty shells-were empty, 
and serious inroads had been made on 
Albert’s shot pouch, so we shouldered 
guns and game and started for the cabin. 
On the way two gray squirrels were shot 
and at once shucked of their skins, for 
these could be cooked more quickly than 
ducks, 

While traversing the tall timber, 
rounding Muskrat Slough, talking loudly 
of the morning’s sport, no thought of 
game, we were startled to hear the honk 
of a goose, directly overhead. Looking 
up, we dropped our game in frantic haste, 
for a flock of geese were passing in single 
file, just above the tree-tops. One big 
goose came down, came down with such 
force as to break a limb from an ash tree. 
Neither of us had ever killed a goose be- 
fore and neither claimed this ong. Albert 
said it wasn’t the one he shot at, and I 
had to confess that it wasn’t the one I had 
fired at either. Still, it was a goose, and 
both of us seriously believed that it was 
been killed. 
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Rambling with a Beagle 

HE reduction of the human waistline is one of the 

problems confronting present day civilization. It 

is a subject that has been discussed from many 
angles—athletic, dietetic and medicinal—to which may be 
added the suggestion that the man who requires a more 
animate stimulus to exercise than a doctor’s prescription, 
a phonographic record or a golf ball will find it in the 
ownership of a well-bred beagle. These little hounds are 
the most agreeable of companions and when taken into 
the field approach their work with the courage and self- 
confidence of the noblest fox hound that ever drove a 
trail. The chase they will give a November cottontail 
is full of thrills for they have the keenest of noses and 
the most musical of voices and never fail to enliven an 
outdoor ramble or encourage a man to healthy exercise. 
It is the reason beaglers are a flat-fronted group. 

The rabbit is well worthy of the sporting consideration 
it is now accorded. In several of the eastern beagling 
centers the suggestion has been made that the State 
Game Commissions import western jack rabbits for 
the purpose of developing a sportier proposition 
than the native cottontail. 

The question naturally arises, what are the 
chances in a race between a western jack 
and a standard size pack of beagles. The 
courage that wild animals display in 
escaping their enemies is founded on 
a faith in their own powers 
gained by experience in familiar 
surroundings. The animal 
captured, confined and trans-. 
ported to a new country looses 
this confidence and is incap- 
able of making a courageous 
effort to escape. The jack- 
rabbit is a child of aridity and 
altitude. At home in the wide 
spaces the chances of a bunch 
of little hounds overtaking a 
healthy specimen are too re- 
mote to be given consideration. 

It simply cannot be done. A 
transplanted jack, that is, one 
trapped in the west and re- 
leased in a country with which 
it is not familiar is another 
story. The chances are that it 
would be picked up by a fast 
pack that knew the grounds on 
which they were working. 
The Jack-rabbit is a western 
proposition—pure and simple 


—and the proper dogs for their pursuit are the grey- 
hound or crosses between the greyhound and the stag- 
hound and other breeds that are high of leg and run 
There is no real place for the beagle in the 


by sight. 
equation. 
The English hare and its Continental relatives are 
another proposition. Their surroundings abroad—the 
altitude and temperature in which they live—is not unlike 
those in a large part of this country. The Continental 
hare has neither the size, the strength nor the lung power 
of the western jack. They are, however, faster and 
capable of a more prolonged effort than our native 
rabbits. The writer saw a hare in the north of Eng- 
land take the road ahead of an automobile running 
thirty miles an hour and hold it for more than a quarter 
of a mile while the speed of the machine was gradually 
run up to thirty-eight miles. The hare then left the 

road. 
There is at present no place in this country for im- 
ported hares. This, however, should not prevent beaglers 
and Game Commissioners from taking steps 
; to improve our native stock. It is well 
known that rabbits vary in_ size, 
strength, and speed in different sec- 

aD , 

a tions of the country. These pe- 
; \ & culiarities can be taken advantage 
: tS ‘- of. The introduction of new 
blood and -the crossing of 
BES those fyom different sec- 
tion’ should result in 
general improve- 
ferent in strength, 
size and fertility. 
The man who 
drives rabbits and 
beagles on the bor- 
ders of cities and 
towns will sometime 
come in for criticism 
on the grounds of 
cruelty. It will be 
granted that beagling is 
not a parlor game. It 
is, however, a clean-cut, 
absolutely fair sport 
and it will, undoubt- 
edly, surprise some of 
the extreme sentiment- 
alists to know that in a 
great many cases the 
rabbit thoroughly en- 
joys the chase. That is 
the reason that a well- 
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seasoned old buck rabbit is so reluctant to 

o to earth. 

The love of the chase is a trait common 
to many animals. Fox hunting is not the 
cruel sport that some people would make 
it out to be. If a fox did not love a run 
before the hounds he would hole-up soon 
after he is started—there is usually every 
opportunity for him to do so, particularly 
in the northern states. On ‘the contrary, 
the experienced red fox as a rule starts 
out deliberately to play a game with the 
hounds and when the scenting conditions 
are bad trails along easily and keeps far 
enough ahead of his pursuers to amuse 
himself. If they lose his trail he will 
drop back and see what is the matter and 
if necessary, give them another start. 
After he has had enough he may strike 
out across country to take refuge in some 
favorite domicile. These are the occasions 
on which he is most frequently picked up. 


The Bouvier Des Flandres 


HE Bouvier Des Flandres is knock- 

ing at the door of the American 
Kennel Club, asking recognition of the 
august body that presides over the des- 
tinies of dogdom. At the present time it 
is being denied them. It will, undoubted- 
ly, be granted as soon as the breed is 
better known in this country and a club 
has been formed to look after their in- 
terests, 

It is a breed worthy of the atten- 
tion of a strong organization, for there 
is much about them that will endear them 
to those who love powerful, rugged dogs 
of keen intelligence and well-balanced 
temperament. 

There is no question about the Belgians 
being great breeders of animals. They 
have produced horses, cattle, dogs, 
pigeons, poultry and pet stock of marked 
individuality that have bred true to type 
for many generations. They have not, 
however, been as successful in populariz- 
ing them as some other nations. The first 
dogs that were ever regularly trained for 
police work were Belgian Bouviers, owned 
by Mr. Van Wesemil, Police Commis- 
sioner of Ghent, Belgium. These dogs 
attracted a great deal of attention both 


The Bouvier Des Flandres 
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DOG MEDICINES 
Standard for 52 Years 


fete. oftoctive ¢ ypmodios % we 4 all 
rywhere. 


Reg ciments. Des =e Sana seh Gerace 
” Polk Miller Products Cor rp 


2280 W. BROAD ST. RICHMOND, 


‘ Always Rarin to Go 


Eyes sparkling, ears alert, a glisten- 
ing coat and responsive muscles—keep 
your dog in_ perfect health with 
Miller’s A-1 Dog Foods. Send ten 
cents for trial feedings and your 
copy of the “Pink of Condition.” 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co. 
1048 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


A marvelous tonic for unthrifty 


dogs, mange, distemper, indiges- 

tion and the simpler ailments. 

60 cents at druggists or by mail. s 
DENT LABORATORIES, Newburgh, N. Y. 
Book on feeding, care and treatment o dogs and 


pedigree blanks free. 





Modern Breaking 


By WituaM A. BRUETTE 


VERY phase of the subject has been 
carefully covered and ‘the important 
lessons are illustrated by photographs 

It is a book well calculated to 


from -life. 
enable the amateur to become a successful 
trainer and handler. 

There are chapters on The Art of Train- 
ing, Setters vs. Pointers, Selection of Pup- 
pies, Naming Dogs, Nomenclature, Training 

¢ Implement, Know Thyself, First Lessons, 
Yard Breaking, Pointing Instinct, Backing, 
Ranging, Retrieving, Gun Shyness, Faults 
and Vices, etc. 


169 pages. lilustrated. Paper, $1.00 
2. 


Amateur’s Dog Book 


By WituiaM A. BRUETTE 


POPULAR, condensed handbook of in- 

formation concerning the management, 

training and diseases of dogs, includ- 
ing trick, guard and watch dogs. Chapters 
on the care of the kennel, treatment of 
fleas and lice, training methods, teaching 
name, house-breaking, staying out of doors, 
searching by scent, trailing, life saving, 
shaking hands, dancing, jumping, rope, 
climbing a ladder, and diseases, such as dis- 
temper, worms, tapeworms, chorea and 
many others. The book for the amateur. 


157 pages. Illustrated. Paper, 50 cents 
Book Department 
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Dog Biscuits 


Proper feeding is the basis of 
dog health! Careful owners rel 
upon Spratt’s—the correctly bal- 
anced ration for all ages, sizes and 

breeds, proved by 75 years 
of successful use throughout 
the world! Why take 
chances with promiscuous 
feeding — Spratt’s is obtain- 
able at grocers, petshops, 
druggists, sporting goods 
dealers everywhere. 
This Free Dog Book 

is especially heipful at this sea- 
son, because of the valuable ad- 
vice it gives in conditioning, feed- 

and .orrect treatment of 


owner should keep a copy handy 

=—write for yours teday. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 

Newark, N. J. San Franciseo, Cal, 


GORDON SETTERS 
ENGLISH SETTERS 
IRISH SETTERS 


Registered, pedigreed prize winning stock 
INGLEHURST KENNELS 
Greenbrook Road, Spneton. N. J. 


Mail address: C. 
155 Montague Street ‘alee. New York 


Hounds and Beagles 
Their Training and Handling 


By A Fox HunTER 


T tells how to develop the young hound 
into a high-class fox, coon or rabbit dog, 
active, intelligent searcher and a true, 

steady driver on the trail. Instructions are 
given for correcting common faults such as 
babbling, loafing and back trailing. Instruc- 
tions are given for developing a pack and 
the subjects of field trials, care, condition- 
ing, handling and treatment are adequately 
covered. Every man who loves a hound 
should have this book. 

This book fills a long felt want. It is the 

first and only book solely devoted to the 
training of hounda. 


219 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 
——————===——__aa_—— 


Airedale 


History, Breeding, Training 
By WILLIAM A. BRUETTE 


HIS instructive and interesting work 

covers the history, breeding and train- 

ing of these useful dogs. It is the 
latest and best book on the subject. 

Those who desire to train their dogs to 
the highest state of efficiency either as com- 
panions or for hunting will find easily 
understood and practical instructions on the 
subjects of general training, retrieving, 
swimming and diving, —_-. work on squir- 
rels, rabbits, partridges, etc. 


193 pages. Illustrated. Cartridge, $1.00 


It will identify you. 
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In transactions between strangers, the pur- 
chase price in the form of a draft, money order 
or certified check payable to the seller should 
be deposited with some disinterested third per- 





son or with this office with the understanding 
that it is not to be transferred until the dog 
has been received and found to be satisfactory. 





HOUNDS AND BEAGLES 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. CHEAP. 
Free Trial. Collars, Feed, Medicine, Supply Cata- 
logue. Beck Kennels, O. C. 16, Herrick, Ill. 


ARKANSAS HOUNDS—HUNTED AND 
trained in Ozark mountains of Arkansas, Extra 
high class straight Coonhounds, $75.00. No. 1 
Coonhounds $0.00, extra high class combination 
tree hounds $40.00, No. 1 combination tree hound 
$30.00, extra high class Fox hounds $75.00, No. 1 
Fox hounds $50.00, high class Deer hounds $50.00 
and $75.00, average Deer hounds $30.00, mixed 
breed hounds $25.00 and $35.00, old tree hounds 
$25.00, champion rabbit hounds $15.00, youngster, 
any breed $10.00 each, allowed 10-day trial. Refer- 
ence and list free, T. J. Bradley, Alma, Arkansas. 


FOR SALE—MY REDBONE FOUR YEAR 
old coonhound, deposit $40.00 anywhere. I pay 
express, Bob Sanderson, D346, Mayfield, Ky. 


COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK, RABBIT 
hounds: Black-tans, blue-ticks, redbones: cheap. 
Trial. Joe Sarver, Herrick, Ill. 


RABBIT HUNTERS, WHAT WILL YOU 
give for my pair 2% year old Rabbit hounds. 
Trained, NONE BETTER. Shipped C. O 
Trial. Bill Weatherford, Murray, Ky, R 8 


FOR SALE—JIM, A REAL COONHOUND 
at half price on 30 days trial on terms to please 
you, Lube Beadles, $401, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


THE SOUTHERN FARM COONHOUND 
Kennels, Selmer, Tennessee, offer Coonhounds and 
Combination Hunters; also Squirrel and Rabbit 
dogs on free trial before you buy. New illus- 
trated catalog and 100-page illustrated book on 
Night Hunting both for 25 cents. 


FRYE’S KENNELS, FINGER, TENN., OF- 
fers for sale. Thoroughly Broken Coonhounds, 
$50.00 and up. Setters and Pointers. Get Catalog 
and how I pay express. 


FOR SALE—BEAGLES, GRAND CHILD- 
ren of Fd. Ch. Shady Shores Select. and Fd. Ch. 
Longs Blueray Ben. Phillips Beagle Kennel, 
Beallsville, Ohio. 


FOR SALE — ARKANSAS LONG-EARED 
coon, opossum, skunk, fox, deer, wolf and rabbit 
hounds. All dogs shipped on ten days’ trial. W. 
B. Peters, Box 2154, Mena, Ark. 


GUN & FIELD BROKEN ’- RABBIT 
hounds. Long ears and open trailers. Male and 
female 2% yrs. old. Ship C. O. D. $35.00. 
Harvey Jones, Mayfield, Ky. 


SPORTSMEN—SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
Catalogue on choice Illinois Fox, Deer, Wolf, Cat 
Coon and Opossum Hounds. We pay express 
Trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Riverview Ken- 
nels, Ramsey, III. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. CHEAP. 
Free trial. Collars, Feed, Medicine, Supply Cata- 
logue. Beck Kennels, O. C. 16, Herrick, Ill. 


FOR SALE—ONE FINISHED COON- 
hound, deposit money anywhere for a 20 days’ 
prepaid trial, Fred Harmon, B236, Calhoun, Ga. 


TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS AND 
Beagles, Cheap, C. O. D. Trial. Chauga Creek 
Kennels, Madison, S. C. 


SPORTSMAN ARE YOU LOOKING FOR 
first class stuff? No trash. I offer you a pair o 
Rabbit hounds medium size with good head and 
ears, O. K. and no faults. Good routers, steady 
drivers, hole barkers, neither gun or man_ shy. 
First $35.00 buys them. 15 days’ trial.. C. O. D. 
C. Singleton, Pryorsburg, Ky. 


HUNTING HOUNDS CHEAP. 
Dixie Kennels, D. 5, Herrick, Ill. 


FOR SALE—6 FOX HOUND PUPS, 3 
months old. J. H. McPharlin, O’Neill, Nebr. 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING—A MONTHLY 
magazine for the red-blooded sportsman featuring 
the Beagle, the greatest little hunting dog in the 
world. Sample copy 20c., $1.50 per year. Ad- 
dress Hounds and Hunting, Desk FS., Decatur, III. 
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at home and abroad. They were featured 
in newspaper articles, and Mr. Van Wese- 
mil and his assistants worked them be- 
fore police officials from all over the 
world; nevertheless, it was the Germans 
who exploited the Police Dog and reaped 
a harvest of dollars all over the world. 

The Bouvier is the farm dog of Bel- 
gium—recognized for his high intelli- 
gence and instinctive qualities of worth. 
Their dispositions are particularly reli- 
able and they can be trusted implicitly 
about the house and in the home. They 
fill an important place in the pastoral life 
of the little kingdom and can be seen 
hauling the carts, herding the flocks and 
guarding the homes with an amiability 
that comes only from a consciousness of 
their strength and power and the trust 
that their owners repose in them. In the 
war they proved their worth and were 
valuable auxiliaries to the army. 

The standard of the breed is as fol- 
lows: 

General Appearance: A short-coupled 
wire-haired dog of commanding attitude, 
the embodyment, life, activity, and canine 
intelligence. 

Head: Medium-sized,. proportionate to 
height and length of body. 

Skull: Flat, not too broad between the 
ears, slightly sloping to the muzzle. Stop 
not too pronounced; the unstanding hairs 
on the eyebrows making it more apparent 
than real. Soft hair on the skull is to 
be avoided. 

Muzzle: Broad and bony, with a well- 
defined and hairy moustache and beard. 
Lips clean, tightly closed, and cheeks well 
chiselled. Teeth strong and level. 

Nose: Black, broad and nostrils well 
expanded. 

Eyes: Medium size, dark in color, nei- 
ther round or oval, placed with a slightly 
obliquely and a sincere expression. Light 
eyes, a wild expression and any tendency 
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to bulginess are objectionable. 

Ears: Erect, triangular cropped, coy- 
ered with smooth hair, set high and not 
too far back. The opening well protected 
with hair. 

Neck: Cylindrical at the head, moder- 
ately long and thick, tapering from 
shoulder to head. 

Shoulders: Long, sloping well back and 
free from heaviness or loading. 

Chest: Deep, must reach at least to the 
elbows. Not too broad; ribs well arched. 

Bcdy: Well built; back and loins short, 
strong, straight, muscular and followed by 
a square and broad croup. 

Forelegs: Viewed from any direction 
must be straight from elbow to foot. 

Hindlegs: Broad hocks. Not too much 
bent. Thighs broad and powerful. Seen 
from behind, fore and hind legs have to 
be as parallel as possible. 

Feet: Round and compact (cat feet). 
Toes well closed and arched; nails black. 
Soles hard. 

Stern: Docked at a length of about four 
inches. Should be high set on and car- 
ried gaily. 

Coat: Moderately ruffled, wire-haired, 
not silk and long. Hair on the head is 
shorter, but with well-developed eye- 
brows, moustache and beard, which give 
the breed its essential ornaments. 

Color: From fawn to clack .with all 
shades lying between; pepper-and-salt, 
gray and brindled. Too much brown or 
white is objectionable. A white patch on 
chest is admissible if not too big. 

Height at shoulders: Dogs—24-28 
inches. Bitches—20 inches. 

Weight: About 65 pounds. 

These dogs have been shown for years 
in Belgium, France, England, Germany 
and Holland, and there is a group of them 
in Detroit that have attracted the favor- 
able attention of many who have seen 
them. 


Feathered Foot Grenades 
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other dead bird? No, it must be a strag- 
gler who had failed to get up with the 
balance of the covey. We stepped for- 
ward, guns ready, and kicked in the 
grass; out burst a lone cock that made 
straight off down the ridge in the open. 
Both guns spoke in rapid succession, but 
this grenade sailed on to join those others 
who had escaped the opening barrage. 
We turned to each other with silly grins 
on our faces, for we realized a double 
miss, in the open, had been scored against 
us, and it reminded us that pride goeth 
before a miss in quail shooting. 

The singles of this covey had settled at 
the foot of the ridge in a thin fringe of 
bay saplings and titi bushes. We ad- 
vanced with sure steps, expecting to se- 
cure more of these birds while the taking 
was good. But still another unusual and 
inexplicable phenomenon was in store for 
us. Although both dogs worked the little 
thicket out closely, and we walked up 
and down through it, not a single bird 
were we able to raise. We sent the dogs 
away and up the hill in quest of new co- 
vies, at the same time remembering that 
such an occurrence is not at all unheard 
of to the veteran quail hunter in the 
Southland, where cover is plentiful. 

So throughout the day we ranged 
around through the cut-over pine lands, 
hunting the ridges and low hills, around 
the pine saplings and wax myrtle 
thickets. The day was replete with thrills 
aplenty to satisfy the most exacting. At 
the noon hour we stretched out and ate 
“Hattie Specials” and drank black, frag- 
rant coffee, and discussed the difficult 
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shots, beautiful points of the dogs, and 
various phases of the interesting topics 
concerning this, the greatest of sports left 
on the face of mother earth. 

As the sun was preparing to hide his 
face behind the western horizon, we 
turned teward the car, called in the 
faithful dogs, and began to journcy 
home. We had secured nearly our legal 
limit, but we felt the satisfaction that 
comes to none, except to him who goes 
afield with gun and dog. 

As set forth in the first paragraph of 
this article, the last day of the season fell 
on a Sunday; therefore on the preceding 
day, one of my medico friends and I de- 
cided to close the season together. And 
right here, permit me to say that I have 
never found one of this fraternity who 
was not a dyed-in-the-wool sportsman. 
It seems to come as natural to them as 
their desire or adaptability to carving on 
the human carcass. 

Doc and I sallied forth on our last 
quest, with full confidence in our dogs, 
although I am not prepared to say what 
they thought of our ability to hold’ up our 
end of the game. It was not long before 
we were in the midst of shooting. -We 
scored our average of hits and misses, 
but I will not state what each average 
was. But we brought down “enough to 
prove fairly satisfactory to all concerned. 

On this occasion 'we*took a good many 
photographs, and* while ‘it 4s a distinct 
pleasure to shoot with a camera, I some- 
times think it’ contributes’‘to misses with 
the scatter gun.’“But “be that as it may, 
every angle of the game is sport, and 
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have voted many a day as a wonderful 
success, without cracking the limit or fill- 
ing the hunting coat. 

During the middle of the afternoon the 
Doc pulled a clever piece of work; while 
we were advancing to flush out a covey 
ahead of the dogs, he, of course, watch- 
ing for the birds to get up, did not care- 
fully watch his footsteps. Without warn- 
ing one foot connected with a stump hole 
instead of solid ground, and from a 
kneeling position, when the covey came 
out with a roar, he brought his sixteen 
gauge into action. 

Just to add variety to the thrill of 
quail hunting in this wonderful cut-over 
land, one usually finds several fine wood- 
cock during the course of a hunt. It is 
always with keen delight that I hear the 
whistling of one of these timber doodles 
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as he makes a hasty and erratic getaway 
over the tops of the shrubs and bushes. 
And a brace or two of these visitors are 
always most welcome and valued addi- 
tions to the menu of the epicure. 

And if you are easily puffed up over 
your marksmanship, just walk into a few 
of these whistlers and take your shots as 
they are presented. There is nothing 
really better for conceit. I will not soon 
forget the occasion when I found four of 
these fine fellows around a titi thicket. 
And I shall not say how many of them I 
bagged, but. it was wonderful experience 
to have had just the same. 

In conclusion I want to say that if old 
Hek lives to be a hundred I hope I am 
able to totter around behind him in the 


cut-over lands when the pine mast begins - 


to shower down in the November haze. 
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Making Rustic Furniture 
(Continued from page 627) 


the side rails of cot are to be inserted. 
This top should be of heavy duck—12 
ounce. To prepare flat boards for shelv- 
ing, stool tops, table tops, benches and 
floors slit a log: in. two'and smooth the flat 
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side with a jack plane. The seat is 
shown in Fig. 10. The double decked 
cabin bunk Fig. 13, consists of cross logs 
“A” supporting the split logs for the top 
“B,” flat side up. 


CABIN: 
GUNK 
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| Three months training $40. 
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HOUNDS AND BEAGLES—Continued 
GUN AND FIELD 





RABBIT HOUNDS, 


| broken, long-eared type, Beagle and Fox hound 


breeding, routers and stayers; $25.00 each; ten 
days trial. Catalogue free. Riverview Kennels, 
Ramsey, Illinois. 


HUNTING HOUNDS. 
Tipsword, Moccasin, II]. 


LOOK, GENTLEMEN! 


TRIAL, DOTY & 


HERE’S YOUR 


| chance to buy a real coonhound. O. K. in every 


respect. All night hunter, Trails, trees and stays 
treed. First $50.00 gets him on trial. Chas. 
Hicks, Mayfield, Ky., Star B167. 


EXTRA GOOD RABBIT HOUNDS AND 
beagles, Trial. Roy Dotterer, Shanesville, Pa. 


HIGH CLASS COON, SKUNK, RABBIT 
hounds, Fur finders. No Trash, Free trial, Get 
list. V. Langdon, Dressor,’ Til. 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS. CHEAP. 
Free Trial. Collars, Feed, Medicine, Supply Cata- 
logue. Beck Kennels, O. C. 16, Herrick, III. 





POINTERS AND SETTERS 


IRISH SETTER PUPS ALL AGES $20.00 
up, ‘Eligible.’ Hope McDowell, Grove City, 
Pa. 

POINTER PUPS, REGISTERED PROVEN 
Peggy $25.00 up. Clayton Ansley, Worcester, 

ass. 


FOR SALE—BROKEN SHOOTING DOGS. 


McGoverney’s Kennels, Washington, C. H., Ohio. 


THREE YEAR OLD POINTER AND SET- 
ter dogs, well trained, good lookers, C. O. D. 
— Ten days’ trial. Lasaters Kennel, Paris, 

enn, 


HANDSOME IRISH SETTER, MALE, 2 
yrs. reg. Broken. Very best breeding. Twice a 
bench winner. A bargain at $150. John A. Stohl, 
Geneseo, III. 


FOR SALE—PEDIGREED FEMALE ENG- 
lish Setter, sire Nugym, whelped Jan. 27, eligible 
to Registration. Price $50, Reese Cover, Elkton, 


| Virginia, 


BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTER PUPS, ELI- 
gible, Terry of Boyne breeding, $25.00. S. Gucker, 


| Glasgow, Montana. 


TWO REGISTERED SETTER BITCHES— 
an Dr. Dunnick, Nanty- 
110, a. 


SPANIELS 


SPANIEL AND GERMAN 
Eligible. R. H. 


SPRINGER 
Shepherd pups from $20.00 up. 
McDowell, Grove City, Pa. 


COCKER SPANIEL PUPPIES FOR 
Hunting, Bench and Companion. M. Hankinson, 


, Sinclairville, N. Y 


MR. HUNTER—SPRINGER SPANIEL 
pups out of high grade registered parents. Jens 
Jensen, Antelope, Montana. 


IRISH WATER SPANIELS. WORKING 
strains with type and brains. Montasula Kennels, 
Missoula, Montana, 





AIREDALES 
LIONHEART AIREDALES WITH OLD- 
fashioned brains, courage and hunting instinct. 


Five generations my breeding. Lou Holliday, 
Santa Monica, Cal. 


TERRIERS 
IRISH TERRIER S—INDIVIDUALITY. 


| Gameness, adaptability. Dr, Dratz, Hammond 
| Bldg., Missoula, Montana. 


POLICE DOGS 


"FOR SALE—POLICE DOGS AND PUPS. 
Color gray, also snow white. Imported stock. 
Arthur Anson, Mose, N. Dak. 


60 POLICE PUPPIES, ALL COLORS, 
Strongheart Bloodlines. Females $15.00. Males 
$25.00. Bred females. Stud dogs. Shipped C. O. 


| D. on approval. Thomas Dailey, Hannaford, N. 
Dak. 


POLICE PUPS — IMPORTED WINNING 
stock, males, $15.00, females $10.00, registered. 
David Schmidt, Cologne, Minnesota. 
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Wings of the Desert 


too. You can use this as a screen to get 
near the birds.” Overhead a hawk was 
circling lazily while underfoot ground 
squirrels and an occasional jackrabbit 
scampered through the brush, seeking 
safety. As the day warmed up, wild life 
would enjoy the coolness and seclusion 
of their dens, to emerge when evening 
shadows came. 

A hundred yards from camp we 
crossed the bed of a dry creek and wound 
through a forest of brush just beyond. It 
was in this excellent cover that Bill 
brought down the first sage hen of. the 
trip, a youngster in the first flush of 
adulthood. 

“Careful now,” Bill 
“There’s apt to be more here. 
rarely travel singly.” 

Whirr! Whirr! 
ing wings was in the air. 
there sweeter music? 

My gun spoke up twice. On the second 
shot, down fluttered the bird and I went 
forward to retrieve. 

Consternation! That limp specimen 
had seemingly vanished from the face of 
the earth. Carefully I had marked the 
spot of descent, but the bird was simply 
not to be found. 

Ten minutes close scrutiny of sur- 
roundings revealed Mrs. Sage Hen atop 
a lofty sage brush. The colors harmon- 
ized perfectly. She was stone dead. A 
dog would have laid her at my feet, but 
human beings aren’t cut out for retriev- 
ers. We were lucky to find the bird at 
ail. 

Nature is inimitable yet strange. She 
protects her own. She gives the wily 
trout every chance to get away; she al- 
lows the pheasant to run for his freedom; 
the kingly moose can fight hard for his 
life even when wounded; she endows the 
quail with wings of lightning as an ave- 
nue of escape; she is kind to the sage 
hen, too, matching colors in such a way 
that live and dead birds both almost defy 
discovery. 

The brown clearing described by the 
herder was located directly below the 
high butte. Bill and I mounted the 
butte and looked down on it. What we 
saw there drew forth a pair of happy 
smiles and sent shivers of delight up two 
backbones. 

Three plump sage hens were drinking 
from one of the springs seeping through 
the grass. They looked like specks from 
that distance and were easily two gun- 
shots away. We would have to get much 
closer. 

“We can crawl up behind that high 
sage brush,” I suggested. “Have to get 
on level ground first, though.” 

Using extreme caution, we made our 
way down the side of the butte and be- 
gan crawling toward the spring. I 
peeked through the straggling brush and 
motioned Bill to my side. 

“We're close enough now,” he said. 
“Let’s stand up and give it to em when 
they rise.” 

We jumped up quickly. Three sur- 
prised birds did likewise. Three shots 
rang out in the dry desert air and down 
came two birds. The third flew low and 
was missed. Retrieving in this open 
clearing was an easy matter. One of the 
hens was only winged, however. We 
drove it out from the sanctity of a tum- 
bleweed, where it had sought conceal- 
ment, and finished the job. 


whispered. 
They 
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Elated? You said it. The hunt was 
only well started and we had several 
birds. Later events, however, proved 
that you can never foretell the future. 

During the remainder of that hot 
morning we traversed the brushy uplands, 
all the while seeing but one hen, which 
came down plump and bounced high on 
an alkali flat. Our lack of success that 
day proved what I have always con- 
tended regarding sage hens—you never 
can tell whether you'll find any, and if 
you do where they’ll be. Any instant a 
whole flock is likely to spring up from a 
most uninviting place to rattle safely 
away through the rising heat waves. 

It was too warm to venture forth in 
the heat of that summer afternoon, so we 
lay around resting in what little shade 
the place afforded. Along in the early 
evening when the sun settled into a red 
ball of fire, and still, weird shadows be- 
gan to creep over a cooling landscape, 
we shouldered our muskets and strolled 
off up a rocky ravine in the hope of find- 
ing some springs. 

It was the hour when jack rabbits be- 
gin to make their appearance after a 
day spent underground. Hordes of these 
rabbit athletes roamed the plains ahead 
of us in the brush, whisking out of sight 
or standing erect some distance to the 
right or left. Once I took a hurried shot 
at one of the bunnies, only to see a pair 
of sage hens fly away about a hundred 
yards ahead. 

“Now see what you went and done,” 
Bill protested, half in anger. “Probably 
the only ones we'll see all afternoon.” 

I felt sheepish and looked sheepish. 
We watched the fugitive targets until 
they disappeared, mere specks on the flat 
horizon. 

It was a long, tedious jaunt up the 
canyon, but at the source we found what 
we were looking for—two tiny springlets 
bubbling through a crack in the lava 
rock. Two sage birds, male and female, 
were drinking from the spring. They 
answered final roll call in response to 
the barking of our twelve gauges. 

En route home that night through the 
lonely canyon, dusk settled quickly, but 
the mellowest of moons came out to light 
the pathway. Weird noises were coming 


’ from a kitchen door. 


out of the north. Apparently a dozen 
dogs were driving some tramp away 
The desert wolf 
can make more noise for his size than 
any animal in existence. 

One doesn’t sleep late in a camp wagon 
on a hot summer morning. It just isn’t 
done, that’s all. When the sun pierced 
that dusty canvas, two tired hunters 
couldn’t get outside fast enough. 

Breakfast consisted of flapjacks with 
maple syrup, crisp bacon and steaming 
coffee. When this meal was over, | 
didn’t think I’d want anything more to 
eat for six weeks. 

We hunted hard that day, bagging 
four birds apiece. Then we _ sneaked 
down the dusty road toward home, glad 
that we were going back to God’s coun- 
try where liquid gold has made the 
desert blossom as the rose. 

The intermittent strips of sage brush 
and farm land around Richfield and 
Dietrick, Idaho, have been the scene of 
my sage hen excursions on several oc- 
casions. This is a fairly wild region, 
yet not too wild. Birds love to drink 
from isolated ditches fringing the great 
unknown. 

The fact that Bill and I got on the 
wrong road contributed to the success of 
one hunt in the Richfield district several 
years ago. Through some hook or crook 
we found ourselves on a blind thorough- 
fare ending at a ranch house nestling in 
a region of cinder cones and sheet lava. 

We were about to turn back when our 
attention was drawn to some mixed 
alfalfa and weed land on the right side 
of the road. Some water seeped through 
from a ditch on higher ground, furnish- 
ing a lovely place for a sage hen re- 
union, 

Leaping from the car we were soon 
twisting our way through that maze of 
vegetation, separated by a distance of 
fifty yards or so. When barely inside 
the field, birds began to get up.. Some 
got away, as is usually the case. But 
when the smoke of battle cleared, four 
birds were down. ‘They were not yet 
full grown—tender and delicious. 

An. alfalfa patch bordering the sage 
brush near Dietrick gave us three addi- 
tional birds later on, but they were all 
old daddies. Soaked in salt water and 
the breast sliced and fried like beef- 
steak, they were not unpalatable, though. 
This is a time-honored method of cook- 
ing old birds. Try it some time. You'll 
be surprised. 

Less is known about the sage hen, per- 
haps, than any other game bird. This 
is because fewer nimrods pursue it. Yet 
it is an interesting creature. The sage 
hen season comes at a time when the law 
prohibits shooting many other birds, con- 
sequently it acts as a cure for that itchy 
trigger finger, a common complaint with 
hunters the country over. 

Any kind of a setter or pointer works 
beautifully on the sage hen and enters 
the chase with customary vigor. The 
dog relishes a hunt of this kind, even if 
the sunburned rocks scorch the bottom of 
his feet a bit. 

And when you sink your molars into 
the juicy breast of a fried sage hen, you'll 
look forward to the time when you can 
break away from the office for another 
one of those unforgettable desert tramps 
where Queen Sage Hen beats her wings 
against the haze of a summer morning. 
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Stories 
of 
Fresh- 
and 
Salt- 
Water 
Fish 


Salmon fishing on the Restigouche River. 


FOREST and STREAM’S 


Prize F ishing Story 


Valuable Prizes for the Best Fishing Stories Submitted 


RULES AND 
CONDITIONS 


Contest is limited to stories of fresh- and salt- 
water game fish taken in the United States or 
Canada or adjacent waters. Size of fish is not 
of particular interest. We want merely your 
best fish story. 


The Contest is open to all Forest AND STREAM 
readers except employees of the*Clayton Maga- 
zines and their families. 


Contest closes on October 15th. Awards will 
be made as soon after closing date as Judge’s 
decisions are rendered. 


Address all manuscripts to the Prize Fishing 
Story Editor. 


All manuscripts should be approximately 1,200 
words in length and must be typewritten on one 
side of sheet only and accompanied by suitable 
photographs and stamped addressed return en- 
velope. 


We do not accept responsibility for lost manu- 
scripts but exercise all possible care while in 
our possession. 





CONTEST CLOSES 


z 


Prize-winning manuscripts will be published in 
FOREST AND STREAM at an early date. 


Manuscripts submitted in the Contest must be 
of actual experiences (fiction will not be consid- 
ered) and will be considered for the Prizes on 
the following named points of value: (a) accu- 
racy, (b) action and reader interest, (c) atmos- 
phere, (d) photographs accompanying manu- 
script. 


lst Prize—Choice of Leonard or Thomas or Payne 


Trout or Bass or Salt Water Rod. 


2nd Prize—Choice of Hardy St. George Trout Reel; 


or Meek Blue Grass Reel; or German 
Silver Surf Reel; or Albion Wading 


Trousers. 


3rd Prize—Choice of Halford tapered line or Mon- 


ON 


tague Bait Casting Rod; or Shakespeare 
Kalamazoo Level-Winding Reel or Can- 
tilever Tackle Box. 


OCTOBER 15th 
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Edited by GEORGE HEBDEN CORSAN, Snr. 


woods or forest by cutting out the non-food trees, 
those that are unproductive from the game bird 
standpoint. For instance, if a red, black or scarlet oak is 
growing too close to a white cr bur oak, cut it down and 
leave the white or bur oak with a chance to grow and 
produce food for the birds. If a soft maple or elm is 
crowding out a beech, cut it down, for one beech tree 
will produce as much food as a forest of white elms or 
soft maples. If a hop hornbeam is encroaching on a 
hackberry, hack it down. Don’t allow a Carolina poplar 
to overshadow a black cherry. Give your chokecherries 
and elderberries a chance to grow; do not let worthless 
trees keep them in perpetual shade. You can cultivate 
your game preserve 
without destroying its 
wild or natural ap- 
pearance. Don’t per- 
mit daisiés or mar- 
guerites, yarrow, 
tansy, golden rod and 
other field flowers to 
crowd your grass and 
clover areas. Keep 
your pasture clear of 
bitter and poisonous 
weeds. Alfalfa is all 
right enough as a 
cover, but as a food I 
see nothing eating it; 
even the grasshoppers 
prefer any of the 
grasses and clovers to 
it. In fact, I con- 
sider alfalfa a very 
nuch overrated plant 
but I prefer it, as a 
cover, to sweet clover 
as this weed is a pest. 
Which reminds me 
how easy it is to raise 
bobwhite, California 
valley quail, Mexican 
blue quail, chukar 
partridges and other similar birds. Take a three or four 
acre field and surround it with a six-foot, one-inch mesh 
wire fence, having a strand or two of barb wire on or 
just under the ground, with the top arranged to prevent 
cats climbing into the field. Clip one wing of each adult 
bird and release them in the field. Feed all birds in the 
very center of the field in a large cage having an opening 
at one end only. 
sible, or none at all, but have plenty of cover, such as 


I F you have a game preserve you must weed your 


A pair of bernicle geese nesting at the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sauctuary. 


This goose is the mother of the other younger goose. 
eggs, all hatched, and the four young ones are doing well. 
is on guard, threatening the camera man. I put the pen over the goose 
to protect her and her eggs from skunks passing by through the night. 


Have as few trees in the field as pos- 


pokeberry plants, elderberries, dwarf junipers, even rhu- 
barb, and, if necessary, those rank burdocks, cutting off 
the top seed stalks before the blossoms turn to burs. 
These will provide excellent cover or shelter from rains. 
One could also have a few brush piles covered with wild 
grapes. Feed millet, hemp, buckwheat, sudan grass seed, 
kaffr corn, milo maize, flax, and weed seeds. Have no 
trees or dead branches where hawks and little screech 
owls can hide and observe all that is going on in the field 
below. Sow the field liberally with all of the seeds listed 
above, as well as sunflower seeds and Japanese cover. 
Trap cats, skunks, ’possums, ’coons, and keep your eyes 
open for hawks and owls, Leave a pair of guineafow! 
in the field to give the alarm when a hawk appears. And 
you will be surprised 
to see the increase in 
the different par- 
tridges. 

I see that Mr. Guy 
Ambler has __ estab- 
lished a game pre- 
serve or sanctuary of 
6,666 acres in Ar- 
kansas, near Hot 
Springs. I know that 
country thereabouts. 
very well. I under- 
stand they intend to 
keep the undesirable, 
predatory creatures 
under control in this 
area, which is a very 
wise plan indeed, a 
tremendous advance 
beyond most game 
sanctuaries which are 
really wild life pre- 
serves, where “not a 
gun is to be fired” or- 
der rules. I venture 
to say that ten men 
can spend the next 
three years in con- 
stantly trapping, 
shooting and poisoning the predatory creatures in this 
Arkansas game preserve before their effectiveness will 
appreciably diminish those creatures that prey on the 
worthwhile birds and animals. 

Here on the W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary, near 
Battle Creek, which comprises 720 acres, the breeding 
section consists of about a hundred acres of land and 


She also has four 
The gander 


* -water—a little lake, swales, woods, hills ard “meadow 


lands. 
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The breeding section is located in the 
center of the estate and is surrounded by 
a dog- and skunk-proof fence. To-day, 
the 19th of July, just a year after start- 
ing, I secured the following predatory 
creatures or “vermin”: 2 weasles, 1 
groundhog, 1 very large destructive tom- 
cat with a bad record, 1 skunk, 1 rat, 3 
mice, 4 gophers, 5 crow blackbirds, 2 
bluejays, 52 turtles (6 varieties). It 
takes one man full time to patrol this 
hundred acres; I seldom go outside of its 
limits to secure vermin. 


When you consider 6,666 acres in the 
Get ready to trap N' 


State of Arkansas, where vermin only 
may be killed, I can assure you that the _Stepnons el Trgm, Anil aly Do Fur 
days 


farmers’ boys whose farms adjoin the Prices; saves you 3 to 1 
sanctuary, will have abundant sport trap- ere on eames 
ping and shooting vermin. There are footer 
three lakes in the area, which means fully List, Market 

five tons of snapping turtles, one ton of a 

destructive water snakes, raccoons by the 

hundred. Knowing that section fairly 

well, I can vision a parade of the ver- 

min at present on the sanctuary before the 


"Stephens a of De Denver will send Big Ilus- 
FREE, Tells how soe — 


‘ “ i A ai 
~ - 

I 
Rineecreneecs © |Let us tan your hide 
a nd all Western — == prices Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, etc., dressed 
and made into latest style Coats (for men and 
women), Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments. Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog or any animal 
hide tanned with fur on, made into Robes, Coats, 
Rugs, etc. Hides tanned into Harness or Sole 
Leather. FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 


gives prices, when to take off and ship hides, etc. 
TAXIDERMY and HEAD MOUNTING 

FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED 
Estimates gladly furnished. Send us your furs 
for Summer Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. 
We buy raw skins such as muskrat, coon, etc., 
for our own use. Send for price list. 


sporting men of Arkansas that would 
astound everyone. Then, too, predatory 
creatures will travel into the restricted 
area from the surrounding territory in 
great numbers. 

I have written about this new sanctu- 
ary because there will be a great number 
of the sporting fraternity who will say, 
“Well done, Guy Ambler.” Then they 
will sit back and have a restful feeling 
that the thing is done, finished. The truth 
is, that now work has just started and all 
must be up and doing. For instance, 
you will want to restore the wild turkey 
to more than its former abundance. Very 
well. You will have to poison the crows, 
trap the ’coons, skunks and ’possums. 
With these four terrible egg destroyers 
gone, there will be a splendid chance for 
the wild turkey to return. 


Within the! 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS and FISH 


Natural aquatic food plants 

will bring thousands of 

Wild Ducks to your favor- 

ite waters. Plant now. WILD 

RICE, WILD CELERY, 

PONDWEED SEEDS guaran- 

teed to produce results. Prices 

reduced, extra discount on early or- 

ders. Write for expert planting ad- 
vice and free Titerature. 


Wisconsin Aquatic Nurseries, Box 331, Oshkosh, Wis. 


HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST AND FURRIER 
Mounting with real expression 


Heads, animals, birds and fish 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List, 
Taxidermists’ supplies. Open mouth 
heads for rugs, scalps for mounting. 


989 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


FREE COPY 


576 LYELL AVENUE 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Company 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Fur Prices High 


You can make big money 

bunting and trapping! 

s, Cass Co., Mo., made 

00 eapaten in spare time and 

‘shipping his furs to Biggs at 

ae City. y now! 

and Al imal Baits, Guns 

i ead at Bargain 
today for 


Contains Game Laws, Trappers’ 
Tips, ete. Latest Fur Price Lists 
and Guide to Profitable Fur Ship- 
ping—sent you all season—FREE! 
Write Postcard Today! 


game preserve proper, all residents should 
organize a club and see who can secure 
the most vermin. In fact, there is no 
reason why any group of farmers could 
not get together and organize an anti- 


SILVER FOX NEWS 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints and expert 
instructions for those who are in the 
business and those planning to go in. 
Send for free copy or $1 for year’s 
subscription. 


|=~-BIGGS=e=. 


3036 Biggs Building, 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


vermin club. Or the farmers’ sons! This 
would greatly increase the game on their 
farms and would enable the farmers to 
charge a good rental for the privilege of 
hunting in season. This would be one 
way of selling the game and, in my opin- 
ion, any and every farmer who destroys 
vermin and protects the game on his 
farm has a perfect proprietary right in 
that game, just as he has with his geese, 
ducks and turkeys and other domestic 
birds and animals. 


Importers just will not learn sense in 
shipping birds, particularly in feeding 
them while in transit; though, perhaps, 
I should say the men working for them. 
We have just received a pair of red- 
breasted geese that were supplied with 


Write Dept. 
ven FOX NEWS 


th St., New York 


Breed squabs and 
make money, Sold 
by millions at higher 
Prices than 
chickens. Write 
at once for two 
free book stell- 
ing how to do 
%. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask 
foFBooks 3 and 4, You will be one rised. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Company, 502 H Street, Melrose High- 
lands, Massachusetts. Established 27 years. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE "B10 MONEY—We Supply y Stock 
ollowing prices £ oreh raise: 
eyed tea 


Fur Farming magaz: 
ink, fi te.. for bi 
Sine skank mink, fox, ete., s Bel ea Menace Pak, forme siddrese 


oe quarterly. 


Learn Fur Farming— 
YEAR 
fur farming, how to build pens, 


SRSA TT er 
how to feed, how toskin. Write 


today for your copy. Send 25c to cover shipping. 


Official Registration Organization of the Fox Industry 
424 McKnight Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
American National Fox Breeders’ Association 


BROOK TROUT 


ALL SIZES 


ef the Silver Fox and Fur Farming 
industries 1928 edition 

176 pages — beautifully printed 

and illustrated. Tells all about 


water and wheat for the trip. Wheat 
should never be put in a feed box for Aiiraci Wild Ducks 
any birds while they are being shipped, : 

as it is far too heavy a food for them. Why soead tine. and tees. oe 
A cabbage, bran mixed with oats and 3 < = oe Dian eee ducking 9 
millet, and an abundance of water, would to waters near you by planting & 
have been far better. These exceedingly qusCelecr’ ete: thett favorite foods. tae 
rare birds cost $650 for the pair, with in- eee <0 lees exteed ew. Teele 
surance and express charges extra. They Me 32600. ee  Weconcia 
arrived in splendid condition, for the one : 

and only reason that they did not eat the 


wheat at all. The feed box was still full. 


Any of you who are planning to estab- 
lish a wild bird sanctuary for waterfowl 
and upland game birds should visit the 
W. K. Kellogg Bird Sanctuary. I really 
know of none that will equal it; I know 
of no such place in the country that can 


—— 
Deale! A 
oh) oO oe] 
be compared to it now. Some places are 


well. adyentised in the newspapers as be- 
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FOR STOCKING PURPOSES 
EYED EGGS IN SEASON 


Standard Prices 
Write Us Your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Address 
Merriewold, Sullivan County, N. Y. 


a 


Ps Buy 
Direct at 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 


A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type of 
bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and prompt 
delivery from cur large stocks at Clinton, Mass., Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Seattle and Minneapolis. 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 
Crown Iron Works Co. *4f5,7yler St-,N. E. 


lé will identify you. 
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Menem li 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. November forms close September 25. 


MISCELLANEOUS DOGS 
OORANG AIREDALE AND LINGORUE 


hunting dogs, watch-dogs, and trained companions; | 


also Coonhounds, Fox hounds and Rabbit hounds. 
Trained dogs $50.00 to $200.00. 
pies $25.00 to $50.00. We solicit correspondence 


from sportsmen who are interested in the better | 
Please state your wants clearly so | 
we may give ‘you an intelligent answer. Lingorue | 


class of dogs. 
Kennels, Box 6, La Rue, Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, 
$15. Tonn’s Kennels, 501 Rockwood, [allas, Tex. 


ENGLISH BULL PUPPIES, REGISTERED, 
catalogue 10 cents, Box 17, Challenger Kennels, 
Jackson Center, Ohio. 


DALMATIANS — GUARD HOME AND 
automobile with a Coach dog. Choice puppies for 
sale. Price reasonable. Regal Dalmatian Ken- 
nels, Nevada, Ohio. 


BEAUTIFUL PEDIGREED BLACK, ALSO 
golden labrador puppies. Howard Stone, New 
Rockford, N. Dak. 


CHESAPEAKS FOR. SALE— ONE 
trained female and fine litter of puppies ready to 
ship October Ist. Dr. Landreth, Tilden, Nebraska. 


BEAUTIFUL JUMBO. NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Pedigreed puppies. Also St. Bernard. Baby’s 
True Companion. Earl Thurston, Hartsville, Ind. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, 
Berry, Ky., offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Coon and Opossum Hounds, Bear and _ Lion 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit Hounds, Shipped 
for trial. Catalogue ten cents. 











DOG REMEDIES 


RUNNING FITS IN DOGS CURED IN 
three doses; large size $1. Money refunded if not 
satisfied. W. W. Robertson, Druggists, Emporia, 
Virginia. 


TRAINERS DOGS 


WANTED—BIRD DOGS FOR TRAINING; 
thirty-four years experience in developing shooting 
dogs on grouse, quail and pheasant: excellent 
references, A. E. Seidel, Danville, - Pa. 


WANTED—YOUR POINTERS AND SET- 
aon oe om McGoverney’s Kennels, Washington 
a io. 


GAME, BIRDS AND ANIMALS 


SILVER FOXES, CHINCHILLA RABBITS, 
Pigeons, Mink, Muskrat. Tell me how you are 
situated and I’ll show you how to make big 
profits. 707 Conrad’s Ranch, Denver, Colo. 


DARK DAKOTA MINK PUPS MATED 
from litters of six and eight. Full information on 
request. Donald M. Cole. Doland, So. Dak., 


LIVE MUSKRATS. .DELIVERY BEGIN- 
ning in October. Black $25.00 per pair. Extra 
males $7.50 each. Brown $15.00 per pair. Extra 
males $5.00 each. Live delivery. at destination, 
and sex guaranteed. Dept. B-13, ‘W. A. Gibbs & 
Son, Chester, Pa. 


PARTRIDGES—HARES—ALL GAME OR- 
der now. Winter delivery—Rare pheasants. 
WOELMONT GAME FARM, 20 Avenue Mont- 
joie, Brussels. 


I CATCH FROM 45 *TO 60 FOXES IN 
from 4 to 5 weeks time. Can teach any reader of 
this magazine how to get them. Write for par- 
ticulars. W. A. Hadley, Stanstead, Quebec. 


“FOR  SALE—MINK SQUIRRELS, RAC- 
coons, Foxes, Ferrets, Muskrats, Ginseng, Rab- 
bits, Skunks, Wolf pups, Opossums, B. Tippman, 


Caledonia, Minn. 

PHEASANTS FOR SALE—RINGNECK, 
Mongolian. Golden, Silver, Amherst, Reeves. 
Karl J. Birnbrauer, Oak Lane, Phila., Pa. 


REGISTERED SILVER FOXES. CHOICE 
acclimated breeding stock from South Dakota’s 
pioneer ranch. Priced reasonable. James Valley 
Fur Farm, Huron, S. Dak. 

SALE. JACK AND COTTONTAIL RAB- 
bits, Mink, Muskrats.). WEBB, Protection, Kan- 
sas. 


CAL. VALLEY QUAIL, DOVES AND RARE 
pheasant. J. V. Patton, Hollister, Cal. 
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ing wonderful, the best in the world, and 
all that, but when you come to see them 
they are not as represented. We have 
quite a large number of visitors every 
day in this out-of-the-way place, but I 


never tire of showing really interested 
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visitors about the place. But when it 
comes to those who come just because it 
is some place to go, that’s another matter! 
This is a bird paradise and live visitors 
can gather a great many points on how 
to establish a bird farm. 


The Sporting Telescope Sight 


(Continued from page 625) 


approximately parallel—which means ap- 
proximately less than 50 yards for prac- 
tical purposes with a low power glass— 
you automatically produce parallax be- 
cause the objective can no longer form its 
picture at the precise spot where the reti- 
cule is located. 

Target glasses have micrometer ad- 
justable objectives for this very reason 
and have to be adjusted for use under 
100 yards if set for “distance” or in- 
finity. 

Hunting glasses being of low power, 
2 to 4, as against 3 to 12 for target 
glasses, and being used nearly always at 
100 yards or more, provide no such ad- 
justment, and none is necessary. Even 
at 25 yards where the 8-power target 
glass would be dizzy with parallax, a 
34%4x hunting glass does not contain 
enough to make you miss the eye of a 
bugk—if you were that sort of a sharp- 
shooter. That is, these well-built, low- 
power scopes have a nearly uniform or 
universal focus. 

Parallax cannot be removed from some 
carelessly made scopes, but there is no 
excuse in one of them coming from the 
factory with any of this error visible. It 
is merely a matter of arranging the reti- 
cule to fall within the focus of the lens 
chosen to focus on it. 

Some hunting scopes also provide eye- 
piece focus adjustment. It should be ob- 
vious that if the reticule is correctly ar- 
ranged and no parallax exists, then if 
you focus the eyepiece until the cross- 
hair or pointer is sharp, the picture also 
will be sharp. Therefore, the easiest 
way is to point the scope at the sky and 
—keeping your hands off the durn thing 
except to move the eyepiece between 
looks, focus sharply on the pointer. Nei- 
ther pointer nor any other portion of the 
lens system or reticule should be touched 
after this—there is no change of focus 
for change in distance. 

Let’s look at this reticule thing. 

In the foreign type of scope, changes 
in elevation- adjustment -are made by a 
milled-head screw which works in the 
head of the reticule frame which in turn 
slides in its bearings in the tube. The 
pointer being in effect the front sight, 
moving it down gives elevation, a fact 
which has led many an outraged hunter 
to curse the entire race of scope makers 
and all those who write about scopes. 

It is because of the nature of this 
reticule and its position that I am vio- 
lently opposed to this target-shooting bunk 
of altering the adjustment of the scope in 
the hunting field to let the noble hunter 
shoot the eye out of a mulligan bird sit- 
ting in a near-by tree, or to let the hunter 
change off to some ungodly hand-tooled 
load he has made up “for. short-range 
use,” a la these gun-crank writers who 
are always telling about how many dif- 
ferent sorts of ammunition you ought to 
take with you. 

The safe and sane method is to sight 
in the rifle and scope correctly on some 
target range, adjusting it for 225 to 250 
yards and for one chosen cartridge, then 
to screw it tight and let it alone, by 
Heck! If you anticipate changing to some 


other ammunition—say the 220 gr. bullet 
with the rifle sighted in for the 180 gr.— 
shoot some of it on the range, say four or 
five shots, measure accurately how far it 
strikes from the group of the regular 
stuff—and then make a note of how much 
you have to hold over to equalize this 
difference. Usually it is not worth noting 
or allowing for in the nature of the size 
of game. You can hold, where you desire 
with the scope, wherefore sight it in be- 
fore the trip and then keep your own 
hands and those of other parties off the 
thing. 

Here is the reason. 
lately examined. 

As pointed out by a scope making 
friend the pointer was arranged in the 
focus of the objective which in turn was 
a 2-inch focus. An error of 1/1000 inch 
with a 2 inch focus means 3.6 inches at 
200 yards. This reticule had an error of 
4/1000 inch in its adjustment—quite natu- 
ral in the nature of ordinary human 
work, but which meant an error of four 
times 3.6 inches at 200 yards if you 
moved it, or about 14.5 inches or enough 
to cause a clean miss on your game. 

This is the reason I say to sight in the 
glass before the trip, then let it alone and 
treat it carefully as a fine scientific in- 
strument which can get out of whack like 
any other scientific assembly of lenses 
and microscopic pointers. 

The problem of the sniper in war is 
very much the problem of the sportsman 
hunting big game so far as scopes are 
concerned. Both seek ill-defined marks at 
unknown ranges and in both cases the 
scope has to be strong, easily adjusted 
and otherwise suited to field use. 


Therefore let’s see what your Uncle 
Samuel has found out about scope sights. 

With some people on the experimental 
job who know something about scopes, 
the Army has decided that the scope that 
is really jake is one like this: 

Mounts—non-sliding—which any expe- 
rienced hunter could have told them was 
essential for a war scope. 

Power about 2.5 times: 

Field 40 to 50 ft. at 100 yards. 

Eye relief 2.75 to 3 inches. 

Exit pupil .25 to .30 inch. 

Elevation is recommended by means of 
the foreign plan of the screw-elevation 
reticule, windage by means of the mount 
although the plan of moving the windage 
also by the reticule is considered. This 
has been put out in regular or experi- 
mental form by various American makers 
—and as those. soldiers who handled the 
French 37 mm cannon will remember, the 
scope sight of that gun also had both ele- 
vation and windage in the tube itself. 


With the Army recommendations 1 
agree except that the large exit pupil and 
long relief call for a huge eyelens which 
in turn makes the scope harder to mount 
in a low.-position. We can compromise 4 
little in these two items. 

So in hunting for our ideal scope we 
stay within the limits of 2%4 to 4 power, 
with 3x as a fair compromise and still 
lower satisfactory for offhand or snap- 
shooting. 


Take a scope | 
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We must have plenty of eye-relief to 
prevent getting bumped and enough side 
relief so the field does not flash out the 
inseant the head is moved a trifle. 

So we want the direct vision type of 
construction. 

Also we want small size of tube and 
light weight. The larger the tube the 
higher the scope has to be mounted on 
the rifle to clear the bolt handle. The 
heavier the scope the greater the inertia 
and resulting shock to mounts, scope and 
the internal arrangements. 

My own little Mignon, shown in the pic- 
ture, is 914 inches long; it weighs 1% lbs. 
with the upper half of the Noske mount 
attached. The eyepiece is 1 3/16th, object 
glass is % inch. 

The Tricertar is 1234 inches long; 
weighs with the same mount affixed 134 
lbs, eye end of tube is 113/16th, objec- 
tive end 15% inch. 

I can recommend in the matter of the 
scope itself the Zeiss Zeilklein 24 power, 
or the Hensoldt line; or the Noske Field- 
scope or 3x, all of them proven instru- 
ments. 

In reticule one often has to take what 
he can get, and the German evolves some 
strange and wonderful shapes. 

My own preference is for the Noske 
version of a narrowed post with flat top, 
narrow enough to let you hold over, the 
flat top giving a sharp defining point, not 
always true where it runs to a sharp 
point. I remember shooting at a black 
bear feeding in thick brush in a dark 
canyon at dusk. The point on the needle 
could not be seen, in fact it was hard to 
see the needle itself. 

So far as I am concerned that bear 
died of old age. 

The mount question is full of grief and 
tribulation. 

It has been solved successfully by two 
American makers, R. Noske, 526 Eighth 
Avenue, San Francisco, and Griffin & 
Howe, 235 East Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City. 

With both Noske and Griffin & Howe 
the scheme consists of a fixed plate 
fastened to the left receiver wall of the 
rifle by pins and screws. In the case of 
the Noske mount this has an accurately 
milled dove-tail over which the scope 
portion of the mount slides, and the two 
are held rigidly by a taper screw passing 
through and wedging them. 

Elevation is provided of course in the 
reticule of the glass—either of Noske 
type or the others. named—windage is 
provided in the mount, a double screw 
preventing any lost motion and pulling it 
up tight after setting it. 

In my own mount the graduated ring 
or collar around the windage screw may 
be moved after the screw is set and 
locked, by using the point of a knife or 
small screw-driver, thus letting the 
owner set the screw to zero and giving 
him an easy check on whether it has been 
accidentally displaced or whether some 
party has been turning the adjustment to 
see how it works. 


The scope of course, carries a half of 
the mount, the other being fastened per- 
manently to the rifle. 


The bolt action rifle presents a tough 
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problem in hanging a scope on the arm. 
The bolt action, unhappily, insists on 
turning up a knob and lever nearly into 
the line of the bore. Also the safety lock 
thumb piece on Mauser, Mannlicher, 
Krag and Springfield, turns up vertically 
in its passage from safe to fire. 

When I had Noske mount up my Mig- 
non in 1922 I specified that the scope be 
off-set to the left 3g inch for the reason 
that while it had little effect on the place- 
ment of the face on the stock, it permitted 
hanging it much lower because it was 
out of the throw of the bolt handle. 

My own scope is set so the line of colli- 
mation—the center line of the lenses—is 
23% inches above the comb of the rifle—a 
sporter, and about 3 inches above the 
heel. 

This is of course your “drop” and it 
is too much to be ideal. As the scope 
cannot come down more than a certain 
amount in spite of high-water, the rifle 
stocked for scope use should have the 
comb just as high as will be cleared by 
the cocking piece when the bolt is open, 
which means about 134 inch drop below 
normal line of metallic sight. The heel 
drop should not be more than % inches 
more than this because we want to keep 
the stock high to give us face-contact. 

The man who wants a real scope outfit 
should go to some intelligent stocker and 
have the rifle stocked for scope use. 

The man who has to take a rifle “as 
is” or “As zissued” which is much worse 
when it means that dratted service stock, 
can help matters a lot by using that shot- 
gun shooter’s accessory, the Rowley pad, 
to lace on top of the stock. It comes in 
three different heights, and raises the 
comb materially so even with a low- 
combed rifle the scope may be used with 
much comfort. 

The importance of leaving the metallic 
sights on the rifle when the scope is on it 
is much over-done. The only objection 
to taking off the rear sight when putting 
on the scope is that the sight must be 
taken off, a delay in itself, and then there 
is a fine chance of losing it. 

The only other objection is that a driz- 
zle or something might make the scope 
out of the question after it is put on the 
rifle, and time not permit taking it off. 
This, however, is thinking up things to 
worry about rather than a practical ob- 
jection. 

The man who has ambitions to make 
full use of the scope on a modern accu- 
rate rifle ought to remember that firing 
offhand, he is a rotten gun-platform. 
That it is up to him to learn to shoot 
from the sitting or prone position and to 
learn to assume either correctly and 
quickly. Either is three times as accurate 
as offhand, particularly under stress of 
haste and excitement, plus lack of breath, 
and likely some wind to mix in the deal. 
The man who has really learned the sit- 
ting or prone, even without sling, should 
hold five shots into 10 inches at 200 yards 
under the most exciting conditions, where 
with the scope and the offhand position 
he will do well to hold five shots into 40 
inches. And I know whereof I speak, 
both from long observation and from 
long experience. 


In the November Issue 


BULL’S-EYES SOUTH OF THE EQUATOR 


By Captain Epwarp C. CrossMAN 
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GAME, BIRDS AND AN “MALS—Con- 
tinued 
MINK— BEST NORTHERN MISSISSIPPI 


Valley Minks. Select Stock. Cold Spring Fur 
Farms, Box 1, Homer, Minnesota. 
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RABBITS 


CHINCHILLA FUR RABBITS — FREE 
bogklet and_ catalogue. Write John Fehr, 1302 
Woodlawn, Indianapolis, Indiana. 











TRAPPING AND TRAPS 


GIBBS MAKES HAWK TRAPS, LIVE 
Muskrat Traps, Two trigger Traps, Single Grip 
Coil spring traps in all sizes. Humane Traps 
that kill any fur animal from a weasel to a 
bear. One size fur stretchers that will take any 
hide from a weasel to a wolf. Trap Tags. Send 
for free catalog. W. A. Gibbs & Son, Dept. 
E-12, Chester, Pa. 











DUCK DECOYS 


ceili aioe iii seg sical gi 
WILD GOOSE DECOYS $15.00 PER PAIR. 

Gray and Black Mallard ducks, $5.00 trio. Send 

check. Robt. Schindler, Monponsett, Mass. 








DUCK FOODS 


esta ica ic a a 

MINNESOTA WILD RICE SEED—WRITE 
for special prices. Prompt delivery. MacGregor- 
Dennerly, Aitkin, Minnesota. 


WILD CELERY SEED. 
Tacoma, Washington. 


G. D. SHAVER, 








MISCELLANEOUS 


SWAP HUNTING HOUNDS FOR GUNS. 
Will Eiton Beck, Herrick, Ill. 7 


BARGAINS — EXCEPTIONALLY FINE, 
Powerful Imported Binoculars—Indispensable to 
Sportsmen. 8 power. 26 mm. lens. Leather 
case, usual price $25.00. Only $19.00. Ship col- 
lect. Allow examination. Lewis Co., 277 Main 
St. B. Beacon, N. Y. 


“FOREST AND _ FIELD” 
dogs, hunting. Yearly 75c. No stamps. 
VIN ALMON, Earlington, Ky. 


USED FIELD GLASSES, MIRAKEL, 
Burch and others. i 7 to $27. J. Alden Loring, 


[ept. F. Owego, N. 


REAL HARRIS TWEED. VERY HIGH 
class sports material, and aristocrat of tweed for 
all outdoor wear, direct from makers,  Suit- 
lengths by mail. Samples free. Newall, 68 
Stornoway, Scotland. State shades desired. 
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RARE OLD COINS 


ice tilt a cette cache as ci thin 
CALIFORNIA GOLD, QUARTER SIZE 27c; 

$% size, 53c; dollar size $1.10. German bill and 

Baploeue, 10c. Norman Shultz, Salt Lake. City, 
ah, 








BOATS 


Sei icles henge 
BOATS MORE POPULAR THAN EVER, 
be up to date, build your own boat during your 
spare time this winter using our knockdown ma- 
terials and save money. 55 new designs. Send 
25c. for 1929 catalog. BROOKS BOAT CO. 
INC, Dept. 3 Saginaw West Side, Michigan. 








GUNS AND AMMUNITION 


an eee sae—esisasetisenseapentiennensnsiemenrettinsienesiiotesinian 

THE OVR-UNDA GUN FOR TRAP OR 
field. The greatest improvement in a sporting gun 
in a generation, Circular on request. Baker & 
Kimball, 38-B South St., Boston. 


is siapgpsin tiheeasssesspnipri leh escuela iomeesciea oa 
SELL—BIG STOCK NEW AND USED 
guns, 22 cal. to 8 gauge. Prices $5.00 to $600.00. 
| + nampa list, 10c. Frayseth’s Hardware, Milan, 
inn. 


a encamped 

EXPERT GUNSMITHING, RESTOCKING 
to order from five to eight dollars... Thirty-five 
years’ experience. Work guaranteed. William 
Tietz, New Prague, Minnesota. 


ee 

_ RIFLETELESCOPES, 214x, $15.00; MOUNT- 

- zs, $8.75. F. Decker, 81 "George St., Chicago, 
inois. 


lel abel shsncige righ rh cietcndte Aiea cic 
CLOSING OUT ENTIRE STOCK OF 

genuine Mauser and Mannlicher rifles, Sauer shot- 
uns, Lowest prices in the U. S. Send stamp 

_ % ag Baker & Kimball, 38 B. South St., 
oston. 


It’ will identify you. 
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“ Gaasinene dower 


Rate: Fifteen cents per word. (Initials and 
numbers as a word.) We accept stamps, money 
orders or checks. Remittance must be enclosed 
with order. October forms close September 25. 


SHOOTING PROPERTIES 


CAMP SITE (25x75) ON CORE SOUND 
(South Currituck Sound, North Carolina). Mil- 
lions of ducks. Abundance of big and small game. 
Excellent fishing. Brent Morgan, 224-11 Street, 
S. W., Washington, D. C. 


UNEXCELLED CLUB, SMALL GAME 


preserve, for sale; for particulars write M. 
Snell, Columbia, oh ae 


REAL ESTATE 
SELL YOUR PROPERTY QUICKLY FOR 


cash, no matter where located; particulars free. 
Real Estate Salesman Co., 525 Brownell, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


a oe ccn aon ea 
MUSKRAT AND BEAVER FARMS, GET 
free list. DeCoudres, Bloomingdale, Mich. 


$5.00 DQWN..$5.00 MONTH. FIVE-ACRE 
fruit, nm fur-farm, river front; Ozarks, $100. 
Hunting, fishing, trapping. Hiram Hubbard, 1973 
No. 5th St., Kansas City, Kans. 


“TIDEWATER VIRGINIA FARM_ FOR 
sale. Peninsula. Four hundred acres. Splendid 
duck and sora islands. Hog raising without feed. 
Fenced. No Litches. Two residences. Hot and 
cold water.” George P. Gatling, Lester Manor, 


Va. 
INDIAN CURIOS 


BOW, ARROWS, $1.60; MOCCASINS, $4.50; 
Fobs, $1.00; DOZEN SELECTEL' ARROW- 
HEADS, $2.50. “Everything Indian.” Costumes, 
Blankets. Catalogue and birchbark canoe, 25c. 
CHIEF FLYING CLOUD, Dept. F. S., Harbor 
Springs, Michigan. 


INDIAN CURIOS—STONE AGE SPECI- 
mens, antique guns, pistols and daggers from all 
parts of the world. [Illustrated list ten cents. 
N. E. Carter, Elkhorn, Wisconsin. 


MOTORCYCLES 


MOTORCYCLE BARGAINS— USED, RE- 
built, Guaranteed. Shipped on approval. Terms. 
Catalog free. Clymer, Denver, Colo. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTIONS 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” POST- 
office Clerks, Carriers, Railway Postal Clerks. 
$1700-$2700. Men 18-45. Sample FREE. Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. H-32. Rochester, N. Y. 


MEN, GET FOREST RANGER JOB; $125- 
$200 mo. and home furnished; hunt, fish, trap. 
For details, write Norton Inst., 1455 Temple 
Court, Denver, Colo. 


MEN—EARN UP TO $250 MONTHLY, EX- 
penses paid, as Railway Traffic Inspector; we as- 
sist you to position after completion of 3 months’ 
home study,course or refund your money. Pro 
motion rapid. Write for free booklet G-53, Stand- 
ard Business Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EARN $25 WEEKLY SPARE TIME, WRIT- 
ing for Newspapers and Magazines. Exp. un- 
necessary. Copyright Book, ‘How to Write for 
Pay,’ free. Press Reporting Inst., 955 St. Louis, 
Mo. 


FOREST RANGERS, PARK RANGERS, $135 
month. Cabin; Hunt, Trap, Patrol. Get details 
immediately, Rayson Inst., T-15. Denver, Colo. 


AGENTS WANTED 


BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. .EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write 
for particulars and free samples. American Mono- 
gram Co., Cept. 34, East Orange, N. J 


A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN MAKING, 
sparkling glass name and number plates, checker- 
boards, signs. Big book and sample free. E. 
Palmer, 534 Wooster, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


YOU ARE WANTED TO RESILVER MIR- 
rors at Home. Immense profits plating auto- 
parts, tableware, etc. Write for information. 
SPRINKLE, Plater, 680 Marion, Indiana. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. QUALIFY 
Railway Mail Clerk, Post-office Clerk, Carrier, 
Rural Carrier, and Outdoor positions. Steady 
work. Vacations. Mokane Institute, Dep’t 723 
Denver, . Colo. 




















In writing to advertisers mention FOREST AND STREAM. 


ForEsT AND STREAM 


When Someone 
Tells You 
Where to Go— 


you want to be sure that he 
is pointing in the right 
direction 


POR years, Morris Acker- 
man (editor and com 
piler of the well-known 


Ackerman Sportsmen’s 
Guide) has been considered 


a 
Mim 


R 


f CLASSIFIED | 


October, 1928 


DW oo Tom 
ADVERTISING Hy 


MALE HELP 


BIG PAY: 


American firms pay fare, expenses. 
can Service Bureau, 14,600 Alma, Detroit, Mich, 


sition. 
Chicago. 


SOUTH AMERICAN work. 


South Amerj- 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SONG POEM WRITERS: “REAL” PROPo. 
HIBBELER, D104, 2104N. Keystone, 


ooo See 


SPEEDY BOWS, 


terials, 


the authority on where to 


go (and how). 
fished and hunted all over 
the United States, Labra- 


He has 


FREE BOOKLET 


Pasadena, California. 


dor, Newfoundland, Can- 


ada, Nova Scotia, Van- 
couver Island and Mexico. 
As Editor of the Forest 
AND StrEAM “Where To 


MAKE MONEY 
Learn quickly at home. 
plan. Nothing like it. 


Go” department he places 


his services at the disposal 
of the hundred thousand 
sportsmen who read every 
issue. Mr. Ackerman is the 


bonuses. Fastest 
wearer. 
only $18.50. 


Lenver, Colo. 


president of the Outdoor 


Writers’ Association of 
America and has been Fish 
and Game Editor of the 
Cleveland Sunday News 


for 17 years. 


trievers, — 
and intelligent. ‘ 
Kennels, Galion, Ohio. 


home guards, 


plete archery equipment. 
kins Archery Shoppe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


American School of Photography, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


rices reasonable. 


ARCHERY TACKLE 
HAND MADE, COM. 


Catalogue free. Per. 


hn allel lida hence ah 
BOWS—ARROWS, AND ALL RAW Ma. 
Send for complete catalog. STEMMLER 

CO., Queens Village, N. Y. 


FISHING TACKLE AND BAITS 


“FISHING EXPERI- 


ence of Noted Anglers,” Joe ‘Welsh, Box :341, 


CAMERA AND PHOTO SUPPLIES 


IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Spare or full time. New 
Experience unnecessary. 
Dept. 262-C, 


SALESMEN WANTED 


$4 TO $7 ae ae AND BIG CASH 
selling 
Real quality men’s suits or overcoats 
Dept. 15A, Preston Tailoring (o., 


line to-day direct to 


RECEIVED TOO LATE FOR 
CLASSIFICATION 


SPRINGER SPANIELS—HUNTERS, RE 


loyal companions useful 
Comrade Farm 


FOR SALE—HUNTING HOUNDS, DAY 


and Night dogs trained. 
Henson, Xenia, Illinois, 


FOREST AND STREAM 


80 LAFAYETTE ST., N. Y. CITY. 


Enclosed $ 


Write for prices. W. 0. 


..to cover the following classified advertise- 


weeeeeeees Words including 


ewer eeeeeeeeeeeeeseseeeeee 


eeeeereeeeeeereseeeeeeeees 


eoeeeee eee eeeeeeseeeeeeee 


aeeeeee 


eee ere eer eer see ees eeeeeeeeeeeese 


For a three-time order deduct. 
For a six-time order deduct 
For a twelve-time order deduct........25% 


It will identify you. 
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RRS SSE GE OEE OE EOE Sg EB ‘ 
Begin right—Begin with 2 Winchester 
oo a Winchester. shotgun for every 


shooting requirement—dependable, close shoot- 
ing, beautiful in balance and in action—the gun 
you’d like to own. If you’ve never enjoyed the 
thrill that comes only behind the trigger of a good 
gun, begin right now and begin right—with a 
Winchester. 


And whether it’s your first gun or second or third, 
be sure to get a Winchester into your hands before 
you commit yourself. You'll be glad forever after 
that you let it help you choose. | 


Model 12—-“The Perfect Repeater.” 6-shot hammerless. Light, 
Fast, Strong. 12, 16 and 20 gauge. Full choke, modified choke 
or cylinder bore. Standard grade 349.25. 


Model 97—World famed Winchester, 6-shot hammer repeater. 
Smooth-functioning. Sturdily build. Reliable. 12 gauge only. Full 
choke, modified choke or cylinder bore. Standard grade $43.30 


Model 41—A racy thoroughbred single shotgun of .410 bore 
for the growing class of sportsmen who delight in smaller bore 
shooting. $13.15 
And, in‘ your Winchester, always shoot Winchester shells 


—made for it. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. &. A. 


SOM aS ergs i 
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You’ll get more clean hits in your new 
Duxbak Hunting Coat with Pivot sleeves 


covey get up wild, or the young dog shove them 

out too soon. You'll be on your birds faster— 
drop them neater—for that free-arm reach the Pivot 
sleeves in your new Duxbak Coat give you. 


oe a bold fast one take off like a rocket. Let the 


The weight of shells and game stays on your 
shoulders, where it belongs. You're quicker, more 
accurate, for your arms come up free and easy and 
you don’t tire. 

The same famous Duxbak protection and service as 
always. Genuine Duxbak cloth—rainproof, windproof, 
hygienic, soft, tough and enduring. Same good fit, just- 


Style 10 Duxbak Hunting Coat—at your Dealeyr’s. 


Style 70 Duxbak Breeches—at your Dealer’s. 


A 


s a 


Style 54 Duxbak Style 05 Pakbak 
Jerkin. $5.00; 


Quick-Action 
shell Vest, 33,50 a 2 / sleeves, $6.50 


right pockets and downright wear. Convertible collar 
and adjustable cuffs of soft corduroy. Tight seams, 
Buttons there to stay. 


Duxbak Hunting Coats in several modéls—standard, 
Norfolk, Pakbak, new reversible blood-proof, and duck 
hunting. Also the new Quick-Action Shell Vests, Dux- 
bak Breeches and Long Pants, Duxbak Hat-Caps and 
Leggins. 

Made in Utica, N. Y., in the Adirondack foothills 
for nearly 25 years. The orginal and only genuine 
Duxbaks, with the trade marked label. Ask your 
Dealer. Or apply to us. 


Price $8.50. 


Price $5.50. 


uxba ORP. 


TRADE MARK 
10 Noyes Street, UTICA, N. Y. | 
A 





